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THE PARIS 


HE agenda for the Paris conference, on which the Council of 
Foreign Ministers so readily agreed at their first meeting, 
included the problem of German unity and allied control, 
Berlin, the preparation of a peace treaty for Germany, and discussion 
It was clear from the start that unless the 
Russian methods had changed fundamentally the chances of 
getting full agreement on all these subjects were small. Mr. 
Vyshinsky has now amply demonstrated that the Russian methods 
have not changed at all. If anything they have become even more 
obstructive, since it appears that he is under even stricter instructions 
to refer everything to Moscow than was Mr. Molotov before him. 
Consequently the chances of reaching a useful agreement have 
diminished almost to nil. Three of the four main topics have been 
passed in review (no more positive term would be appropriate) and 
the question of Austria will shortly come up. In view of its past 
history it is unlikely that it will fare any better than the other three. 
What happens then ? Presumably the treadmill comes round once 
more and the Foreign Ministers go through all the same questions 
again. Such a prospect is utterly repellent to all reasonable observers 
throughout the world. The only hope lies in the fact that it must 
be even more so to the Foreign Ministers themselves—or at least 
to the three Western Ministers. From that fact springs the possi- 
bility that, even if the same process must be gone through again, 
it may be gone through in a slightly different way. There will be 
no point whatever in the three Western Ministers’ repeating that 
the Bonn constitution must be extended to all Germany. There will 
be no point in Mr. Vyshinsky’s attempting to get back to Potsdam. 
r at these extremes was | known to be 
It is 
a5 ‘plain £s it can be that the West will not pore eke aiel this 
real crux—it is also plain that it was the Russians who asked 
this conference. The Berlin air lift was a sufficient demonstration 
to a Russian—that the West had reached the sticking point 
Consequently if there is any realism whatever in the Kremlin—which 
enough—there is still a faint chance that some Russian 
concession is contemplated. And if Mr. Vyshinsky was unable to 
make it during the set speeches and flat contradictions of the first 
he may possibly bring himself to disclose it during the second, 
But if he does not—or if no Russian cgncession is contemplated 
the Foreign Ministers might as well go home. Nothing but a 
Russian concession—the promise to raise the Berlin blockade—could 
Nothing but a further 


of a treaty with Austria. 
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The New Berlin Blockade 


The central and essential condition of the New York agreement 
which led to the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris was the lifting by the Russians of the Berlin blockade. That 
condition has never been properly observed. From the very start 
the Russians have maintained restrictions here and there, which have 
served both as irritants and as plain evidence that they did not intend 
to regard the ‘blockade episode as closed. Worse still, from the 
point of view of the maintenance of traffic, has been the strike 
on the Berlin railways. The demands of the railwaymen in the 
Western sectors for payment in Western marks, reinstatement of their 
members and recognition for their union would certainly not be 
regarded as unreasonable in any country in which the word 
“democracy ” retained its normal meaning. But the Russian atti- 
tude has been obstructive throughout, and Russian action has 
included the use of hired hooligans in the attempt to break the strike. 
It still is not broken. What is more, as the economic adviser to the 
United States Military Government has pointed out, no attempt 
has been made by the Reichsbahn in the Soviet zone, which of 
course operates under Russian supervision, to use alternative routes 
into Berlin. This point is important. It can only mean that the 


Russians are deliberately using the strike as an indirect way of 
re-imposing the blockade. Only the air routes are fully and 


effectively open, and the trains are piling up in the familiar manner 
in Western Germany. Sooner or later, if this goes on, the issue 
must be transferred t for it is difficult to see how the Council 
can go On ignoring the fact that the condition 
being deliberately frustrated. 
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Those factors are coming out one by one. At the very beginning 
the uneasiness of the Railway Executive over falling traffic and of the 
unions over wage restriction had put both parties into a potentially 
dangerous mood. The separate dispute over the unions’ claim for 
an extra ten shillings a week has provided a background of 
unrest—mainly expressed in the go-slow movements in London goods 
depéts and elsewhere. The competition between the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen for the allegiance of the enginemen should not be 
ignored. The fear of redundancy which haunts trade unions—who 
have even now not grasped the nature of full employment—has 
played its part. There is finally the plain fact that nationalisation 
has done less than nothing to improve labour relations on the rail- 
ways. It is no passing irritation, but a deep-seated malaise which is 
the cause of the trouble. And the main source of infection is in the 
National Union of Railwaymen, whose general secretary, Mr. J. B. 
Figgins, actually chose the platform at the Blackpoo] conference of 
the Labour Party as the point from which to claim a greater measure 
of “ workers’ control ” on the railways. 


Progress in Cyrenaica 

The British Government’s plan for the qualified independence of 
Cyrenaica has had the mixed reception which was expected. There 
is no enthusiasm for it in Italy or in Egypt, though for directly 
contrary reasons ; the Italians fear that it will make their return to 
Tripolitania more difficult, while the Egyptians see in it a scheme 
for perpetuating European control in North Africa. The French, as 
usual in colonial matters, tend to share Italian suspicions of British 
motives, and the Russians have so far remained silent, though their 
views can be guessed. The only support for the plan comes from 
America and, more important, from the people of Cyrenaica them- 
selves. But there is nothing in the British proposals which should 
have caused any surprise. Britain has a double obligation towards 
Cyrenaica ; not to return the Senussi to Italian rule, and to carry on 
the day-to-day administration of the province until the United 
Nations decides on a permanent future for it. The first of these 
obligations we imposed on ourselves during the war, while the 
second is imposed on us by international law. We have also never 
made any secret of our belief that the whole of Libya (Tripolitania, 
that is to say, as well as Cyrenaica) should be groomed for eventual 
independence, either as a single State or as two separate States, 
according to the wishes of the inhabitants. In the light of these 
considerations last week’s announcement that Cyrenaica is to have 
a Government of its own under the leadership of Seyyid Idris el 
Senussi is perfectly logical, and, in the light of the General Assembly’s 
failure to produce a settlement for the Italian colonies, there is 
nothing to complain of in the timing of the announcement. 


Palestine at Lausanne 


Little has been heard of the conference which has been in session 
at Lausanne for the past month under the auspices of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission and which is supposed to be 
arranging a permanent peace settlement between Israel and her 
neighbours ; so little, in fact, that Mr, Trygve Lie has found it 
necessary to send a special emissary to report to him on its progress. 
Another visitor to Lausanne, who may help to jog the deliberations 
on, is Mr. Hare of the State Department, who is to act as American 
member of the Commission. Mr. Hare has recently completed a 
tour of the Middle Eastern countries, as a result of which he is 
sometimes credited with having in his pocket a “new American 
policy ” for that area. This is probably as much of an exaggeration 
as it would be to suggest that Sir William Strang of the Foreign 
Office, who has just been engaged on a similar tour, had evolved a 
“new policy” for Britain. But there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Hare’s opinions will have considerable weight, and that he will do 
everything in his power to hasten the work of the conference. So 
far there has been no settlement of any of. the three main points 
in dispute; the frontiers of Israel, the fate of the Arab refugees, 
and the status of Jerusalem. All three problems are to a large extent 
interdependent, and the main argument has been about the order 
in which they should be tackled; the Jews wishing to settle the 
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frontiers before discussing the refugees, and the Arabs Preferring 
to see some at least of the refugees returned to their homes in Israe] 
before passing on to any discussion of frontiers. As the Concilig. 
tion Commission derives its authority from the United Nations 
it will presumably have to insist that the starting point for the debate 
on frontiers should be the partition plan of 1947, from which, for 
good or evil, the present state of affairs in Palestine has arisen. This 
plan had many shortcomings, but they were such as should be 
settled by negotiation and not by force. 


Britain Adrift ? 


General Smuts, with his unique history, his innate wisdom and 
his ripe experience, stands alone among the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, and the views he expressed on Tuesday on this 
country and the world must command earnest attention, chastening 
though many of them are. What they amount to in a sentence js 
“Britain can do it, but Britain is not doing it.” No one can 
seriously challenge the truth of that. The cause is partly blindness. 
General Smuts’ reminder that the affairs of Europe matter relatively 
littke compared with the unimaginable possibilities of a revolutionised 
Asia is badly needed—though the problems of Europe are far too 
immediate in space and time to be evaded. But it is a grave matter 
that the South African statesman should be conscious of a sense of 
apathy and drift in this country. He cannot be charged with mis- 
reading us. That effort which could be exerted is not being exerted 
is undeniable. Yet it can be claimed that in world affairs we are 
playing a just part. The Brussels Treaty, the European Economic 
Co-operation, the Atlantic Treaty, the Council of Europe, all in their 
several spheres have gone far to establish the security and the 
economic survival of Western Europe, and in all this country has 
made its full contribution. But nothing is more true than that 
fatalism is fatal. General Smuts does not really charge us with that. 
He calls us to be confident, believing that we fall short there, but 
he sees things “on the move” and his conviction of the value of the 
British Commonwealth to itself and to the world is unshaken, 


Servants of America 

There comes a point, in these days of growing American partici- 
pation in world affairs, when the way in which the United States 
treats its public servants becomes of interest and concern to foreigners 
as well as to the more thoughtful Americans. The case of Mr. 
Alger Hiss is only the latest of a series of most disturbing incidents. 
Mr. Hiss was once a high official of the State Department. He 
was the secretary-general of the conference at San Francisco at 
which the United Nations was founded. ‘Today he is on trial for 
perjury in a Federal Court. He is accused of having denied that 
he had talks with and conveyed secret Government papers to 
Whittaker Chambers, a former member of the Communist Party. 
Public attention, and the fantastic performance put up by Mr. Lloyd 
Paul Stryker, counsel for the defence, have been such that the 
real issues have been all but swamped in a wave of semi-hysterical 
excitement. Whatever the final verdict may be, Hiss, who has 
not even been heard yet, can hardly come out of this ordeal with 
much hope of making a new position for himself as a public servant. 
This is no doubt one of the many cases in which foreigners are 
required to refrain from comment on American affairs. But @ 
fortnight ago Mr. James Forrestal, a former Secretary of Defence, 
committed suicide, following a prolonged period of overwork during 
which he had been subjected to many attacks in the Press and 
elsewhere. The attacks have still not ceased now that he is dead, 
Mr. David Lilienthal, once the head of the historic and controversial 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and now the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been constantly attacked by certain sections 
of Congress ever since he was appointed. Even Mr. Acheson, the 
Secretary of State, is continually being harried at a time when he 
needs to give all his time to the Paris conference. All this can no 
doubt be traced to the demand for ‘checks and balances embodied 
in the American Constitution. And the American Constitution is, 
no doubt, a very great document. But js there no Hmit to this 
process, even when it affects world affairs, as well as American 
domestic affairs ? 
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LABOUR EMBATTLED 


HE annual conference of one of the two great political parties 
in this country is necessarily important. It is particularly 
important when it is a conference of the party which for the 

moment constitutes the Government of the country. It is more 
particularly important still when it falls within twelve months of 
an impending General Election. All this invests this week’s pro- 
ceedings at Blackpool with an interest stretching far beyond this 
country and even this continent. There has, of course, been 
the exuberance inevitable when comrades collect. Mr. Bevan, 
invariably true to form, has earned castigation at the hands of Mr. 
Churchill for his completely outrageous assertion that the return 
of a Tory Government would create a situation out of which there 
would be no escape except through civil war and a blood-bath. 
That was Mr. Bevan. ‘There was also Mr. Morrison, who to all 
appearance misquoted Mr. Churchill indefensibly, attributing to 
the Conservative leader words he never used, in the course of an 
interchange arising out of an earlier, and fairly guarded, suggestion 
by Mr. Morrison that it was essential for Labour to be returned 
at the next election, as the alternative was serious industrial unrest. 
There may be an arguable question of inflexion and emphasis here, 
but that the implication of the Lord President’s words was as 
Mr. Churchill suggested is incontestable. There is, moreover, 
this much justification for them, that Labour unrest in the years 
immediately following the war was undoubtedly checked by the 
desire of the trade union rank-and-file to give a fair chance to the 
first Labour Government which had ever succeeded to both office 
and power. But to point to that as a historical fact is one thing ; 
to use language capable of being construed as a threat of Labour 
unrest in the future if the Conservatives win the election is some- 
thing very different. Whatever Mr. Morrison may have meant 
he can never afford to let it be thought that he meant that. 

But all this, after all, was part of the preliminaries of the con- 
ference, designed no doubt, and designed successfully, to create 
an atmosphere. In the conference itself more restrained notes have 
been sounded, more particularly by its chairman, Mr. James 
Griffiths, the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The gist of the speeches of the two former was that Labour had 
done what it promised to do four years ago. As Mr. Griffiths 
put it in a quotation which illuminated his origins, “we have 
fought a good fight, we have kept the faith.” Mr. Attlee advanced 
the same claim, and though the fulfilment of election pledges is 
not qu.te as abnormal an occurrence as he suggested the claim may 
be broadly accepted. Labour has given the electors what it said 
it would give them, particularly in the matter of nationalisation, 
and in the matter of nationalisation there is more, and probably 
worse, still to come ; Mr. Morrison made that plain on Wednesday. 
But the country is less concerned with the moral aspect of pledge- 
fulfilment than with the practical effects of it. And as regards 
nationalisation it has yet to be proved that it is justified either 
by increased efficiency, increased economy or increased output. 
The strictures passed by two experienced Coal Board officials at 
Cardiff last week on the combined effects of wage-demands and 
unsatisfactory production should be pondered as they deserve. 
The present unrest on the railways has no immediate connection 
with nationalisation, but the declaration of a railwaymen’s delegate 
at Blackpool on Wednesday that since nationalisation things have 
got worse on the railways is significant, and the appended exhorta- 
tion, “place the workers in control of the railways,” is an 
instructive warning of the danger of nationalisation developing 
symptoms of syndicalism. 

But Mr. Morrison is not content with nationalisation. Private 
enterprise is to be kept under constant surveillance and interfered 
with when it is thought necessary—which means when Labour 


Ministers think it necessary. Economic planning and control is 
to continue on a permanent basis under a revised Supplies and 
Services Act. That principle, of course, is not to be unreservedly 
condemned. In certain basic industries close association with the 
Government in the national interest is both practicable and desir- 
able. The Steel Board, which regulated both prices and develop- 
ment in the steel industry till it broke down under the threat of 
nationalisation, worked admirably, so much so that its very success 
constitutes a signal condemnation of the Government’s decision 
to substitute for it a system which by every precedent will work 
substantially worse. Against planning and regulation within 
reasonable limits there can be no complaint. The Conservatives 
could not dispense with them, and have never claimed that they 
could. But controls, whatever the temporary necessity for them, 
gravely impede the efficient conduct of business and deaden the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise which has given British industry 
and commerce its commanding position in the past. It is impossible 
not to discern in the Blackpool speeches and many like them an 
ill-concealed conviction that private enterprise is something evil 
and that to fetter it in every way possible is an act of virtue. 
Mr. Morrison says that “ we” want private enterprise to realise 
this or that ; “we” shall help it in this way or that way. It is 
pertinent to ask who, for this purpose, “ we” is. Mr. Morrison 
himself is a singularly able Parliamentarian and has shown himself 
in the past a very competent administrator. But has he any qualifi- 
cations for controlling and interfering with specialised businesses— 
and every business is more or less specialised ? Have any, and 
if so how many, of his colleagues ? Or is the control to be 
organised by civil servants ? Or are private business-men, sick 
of the frustrations they have had to cope with, to be enlisted to 
impose similar frustrations on others ? None of these essential 
aspects of nationalisation and control interest delegates whose only 
demand is for more nationalisation still. 

Yet when all is said the Labour case as put by moderates like 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Bevin can make a good showing. 
The social reforms the Labour Government has carried through 
are impressive. A Conservative Government might or might not 
have done as well—when Mr. Griffiths claimed credit for the 
speed and vigour with which the Beveridge Report proposals had 
been carried through he forgot that it was a predominantly Con- 
servative administration which appointed the Beveridge Com- 
mission—but Labour was given its opportunity by the electors 
and exploited it to the full, in this way and by taxation 
raising (in the Prime Minister’s words) the standard of living 
of the less well-to-do and reducing the excessive claims of the 
very wealthy. If these last words reveal some mastery of the 
art of understatement the Chancellor of the Exchequer on his 
part was fully justified on Tuesday in demonstrating that through 
the operations of all these factors the lower-income groups were 
better off than ever before, and that since in the past year wages 
had risen by 12} per cent. and the cost of living by only 7 per cent. 
all ordinary claims for further increases in wages stood condemned 
as leading inevitably to inflation. No more salutary words could 
have been uttered than those addressed to the Labour Conference 
by Sir Stafford Cripps. Many of them were hard words to hear: 
“We cannot increase our standard of living at the expense of 
other people who are giving us gifts.” “ We must have more, and 
more efficient, production if we are to solve our difficulties without 
loss of standards.” “ Slicing the cake in different ways does not 
increase its size.” Inexorable as ever, inexorable as an intract- 
able situation compels him to be, the Chancellor carried a reluctant 
conference with him almost to a man, very much to the con- 
ference’s credit. The dominating fact is that we are in honour 
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bound, as well as in our own interests bound, to set ourselves 
economically on our feet by 1952. No man of any party will 
seek to evade that responsibility, for it is a national characteristic 
to be determined to pay our way. And the Labour Government 
is entitled to point with satisfaction to the sound beginning a 
Labour Chancellor has made with that process. A Conservative 
Chancellor might have done as well, which is doubtful ; he cer- 
tainly would not have done better. But Sir Stafford has not 
entirely pleased his party. Laments that local elections have been 
Jost because the Chancellor would not frame an unsound Budget to 
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catch votes found more than one echo at Blackpool. It may wel] 
be that here the Chancellor has served his country better than 
his party ; there is little doubt which is the higher achievement. 
The Labour Government is well into its last year. The colour 
of the next Government is unpredictable. But one personal verdict 
imposes itself. Mr. Attlee’s firm if unobtrusive leadership has 
been of inestimable service to his party. The cohesion both of 
Ministers and of the party in Parliament after four years is remark. 
able. There has, as the Prime Minister says, been admirable team. 
work. But a team does not work as a team without a leader. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMPARISON between the Labour and Conservative panels 

of which, apart from the special case of Lord Layton, the. 

British delegation to the European Assembly is to consist 
is instructive, pointing as it does incontrovertibly to the conclusion 
that the Conservative contingent—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. Boothby, Mr. David 
Eccles and Sir Ronald Ross—is distinctly the more weighty 
of the two. Mr. Morrison will, of course, make an excellent 
leader, but abler back-benchers are omitted from the Labour 
panel than some of the back-benchers included in it. Three 
Ministers, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Dalton and Mr. Whiteley, were no 
doubt regarded as sufficient of a front-bench element; other- 
wise the addition of one or two very competent Parliamentary 
Secretaries might have seemed desirable. Even so the Labour 
contingent could have been stronger than it is. There may be 
something in the suggestion it was thought well that certain special 
sectional interests in the Labour camp should be represented. If that 
principle is accepted the constitution of the delegation is to some 
extent explained. But the result is that this country is not send- 
jng to Strasbourg quite the strongest delegation it could have sent. 
However, it is no doubt strong enough. It by no means follows, 
moreover, that it will speak and vote as a delegation. Discussions 
at the European Assembly should not follow strictly national lines. 
Socialists from different countries may be expected to make common 
cause, and so quite certainly will such Communists as may be present. 

* * . a 

The recent report of the Pilgrim Trust draws public attention 
to a project which has been quietly taking shape for something like 
two years. The essential sentence in the report runs, “ The Trustees 
made a new departure in policy by voting a grant of £10,000 to 
St. Catherine’s, Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, which 
js being established as a college based on the Christian faith and 
philosophy of life for the use of University graduates, under- 
graduates and others,” and it is explained later that “they were 
influenced in this decision by the courageous lead given to the 
scheme by Their Majesties the King and Queen. Not only did the 
King himself make a grant of Cumberland Lodge to the foundation, 
but by the loan of furniture and by their constant personal interest 
in many ways Their Majesties have done much to enable the 
founders to give practical effect to their plans.” Since then the 
King, I understand, has still further demonstrated his interest in 
the scheme by providing Sir Walter Moberly, who becomes first 
Principal of the College on relinquishing his post of chairman of 
the University Grants Committee, with a residence in one of the 
towers of Windsor Castle. This is a peculiarly happy turn of events 
for the organisers of the scheme, among whom Lord Halifax is 
the leading figure, for they were seriously at a loss for a home for 
the college when the original plan, that it should occupy the greater 
part of Hatfield House, fell through 

* * * * 

Examination fees, headmasters, headmistresses and parents should 
note, are in future to be a4 Ja carte instead of table d’héte. Hitherto 
the various examining bodies have charge“ inclusive fees averaging 
(for there are slight differences between the universities) £2 §s. 
for the School Certificate and £3 for the Higher Certificate. With 
the advent of the General School Certificate in 1950 all that is 
to be changed. The fee is to be so much per subject, and three 
of the principal examining bodies have fixed it at tos. for the 


General Certificate at ordinary level, {1 at advanced level and 30s. 
at scholarship level. Ordinary level corresponds broadly to the 
present School Certificate, in which it is common for candidates to 
take anything up to nine subjects or even more. The nine haye 
cost the inclusive £2 5s. in the past; in the future that number 
will cost £4 10s., or precisely double. So with the more advanced 
exams. School authorities are concerned, because parents will 
naturally tend to urge that their children be entered for as few 
subjects as possible; or at any rate only for those in which they 
are pretty certain of a pass. That means a narrowing of interest and 
relaxation of effort very much to be regretted. The Ministry of 
Education, it is fair to say, argue that in any case candidates under 
the new régime will take only selected subjects, and not take the 
same subject at different levels in successive years, so that over the 
school career the examination charges will not amount to more than 
they do today. All this affects only the independent schools. Parents 
of children at grant-aided schools pay no examination fees. 
* * © * 

The Labour Party no doubt knows its business, but its failure 
to elect the Minister for Commonwealth Relations to a place on its 
executive will seem to most people surprising. There is no doubt an 
explanation. Mr. Philip Noel-Baker has not been a great deal in 
the public eye of late, for good reasons. As Commonwealth Minister 
he has had to deal with questions—notably those concerning Eire and 
India—so delicate that public speeches about them had to be abjured, 
and so important that when they came up in the House of Commons 
they were handled by the Prime Minister himself. It is safe to say 
that the success achieved in both cases was due in large measure 
to the patient and systematic preparation of the ground by the 
Minister for Commonwealth Relations. But of that the public, 
including the rank-and-file of the Labour Party, has known little or 
nothing. Years ago Dr. Nansen, with whom Mr. Noel-Baker had 
worked intimately in connection with the refugee and repatriation 
enterprises of the League of Nations, said to me: “I never knew 
anyone like Philip for being willing to do all the work and let some- 
one else take the credit.” Such altruism unfor 
penalties in a world constituted as this particular world is. 


* * * 2 





tunately has its 


Mr. Zilliacus, late of the Labour Party, is, I see, to launch a 
national peace campaign. His first war cry should shake Transport 
House and Downing Street as Hitler’s bombs never did: “I am 
not going to see my grandchildren smashed to pieces in another 
war because a lot of blithering idiots on the National Executive 
have gone cuckoo about Communism. I am going to blast these 
people out of the water before I have finished with them.” There 
speaks the leader of tomorrow. Would-be leaders who have tried 
to put across their stuff about blood, toil, tears and sweat and that 
sort of thing had better start studying the new model. 

* * * * 

A headline in the Evening Standard last week was pretty baffling. 
It ran: 

“SuHop MIs Hunt Price Cuts” 

I dare say some people were quicker on to it than I was. Some- 
one I was discussing it with recalled a heading less abstruse and 
much neater: 

“ StorK BEATS GRIM REAPER ” 
Below it, as may without difficulty be divined, was a report on 
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THE FERTILE CRESCENT 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 

T seems to have been Professor Breasted who first used the 
expression “ The Fertile Crescent” to describe the populated 
perimeter of the great Arabian Desert, He was speaking as a 
geographer, but today when the phrase turns up in conversation in 
Damasct’s, Baghdad, Beirut and Amman, it is used to describe a 
political project. The coast lands of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the twin rivers of Iraq meet in an apex under the Anatolian 
mountains where the Euphrates bends west towards the Orontes, and 
it is thus possible to travel from Gaza in the south of Palestine, up 
to Aleppo in north Syria, across into Iraq and down a thousand 
miles to the port of Basra, without ever losing sight of cultivation. 
This is the Fertile Crescent, whose two horns enfold a huge desert 
which separates one from the other more effectively than any ocean. 
It is a tract of land which contains many climates, many races and 
many religions, but it has also a basic homogeneity derived from the 
fact that most of its inhabitants are settled Arabs, and that within its 
limits are to be found almost all the centres of the Arabs’ former 
glory and present wealth. One of the most striking results of the 
upheavals and disasters of the past twelve months has been the 
growing agitation within the Fertile Crescent for some closer form 

of union among the peoples who live in it. 

Today four States, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan, divide 
the Crescent between them. The boundaries which separate them 
were drawn by the Allies when they carved up the Middle East into 
British and French mandates at St. Remo in 1920, and it is super- 
ficially strange that these divisions, which have always been pointed 
to by good nationalists as shocking examples of imperialist technique, 
should have been preserved now that the Arabs have won inde- 
pendence. In the days of conspiracy against the Turks, Arab 
independence and Arab unity were understood to be synonymous ; 
t was on behalf of the whole Fertile Crescent that Iraqi officers and 
Syrian officials fought and that King Hussein negotiated with 
the British Government. All, therefore, that is required to achieve 
unity in the Fertile Crescent is to scrap the mandatory frontiers, and 
that is exactly what the coffee-shop politicians (who are not neces- 
sarily more foolish than their elders and betters) would like to see 
done. 

But the obstacles in the way of this ideal are formidable. In 
thirty years four States have grown up, and a generation has been 
long enough to harden separatist tradition as well as to entrench 
Two monarchs and two Presidents, four Parlia- 
ments, four capitals, four armies, four civil services, four currencies 
and four tariffs—to say nothing of the local stresses and strains 
within each unit—are not amalgamated overnight ; or, if they are, 
t must be as the result of a greater urgency than even the Zionist 
cataclysm can provide. 

Many advocates of the plan prefer therefore to talk in terms of 
federation rather than union. This limited aim has been expounded 
in a book recently published in Beirut by Musa Alami, who was 
at one time Attorney-General in Palestine and in 1945 was the only 
Palestinian delegate to the Inshass conference at which the charter 
of Arab League was signed. In his book, The Lessons of Palestine, 
Musa Alami recognises the failure of the League as an effective 
military or political machine for meeting the Zionist threat, and 
argues that the only way in which to avoid a similar or worse 
disaster in the future is for the four States most directly threatened 
—the four States, that is of the Fertile Crescent—to come closer 
together politically and at the same time to embark on a vigorous 
programme of social betterment, without which new political 
groupings would be pointless. This is, in essence, the old appeal 
for union and progress which echoes through the last half-century 
of Middle Eastern history ; an appeal which has been the source 
of tremendous hopes and bitter disappointments. 

For the present, at any rate, there is little sign of the prerequisite 
reforms, though there is some sign of an instinctive closing of the 
political ranks. The loss of part of one province to alien invaders has 
brought little but bewilderment and near-bankruptcy to the rest of 
the Fe: Crescent. There remains a vacuum of faith and will 
which could be filled by almost anything. In these circumstances it 
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is as easy to imagine the Arabs being forced into unity by a Bismarck 
as persuaded into a unity by a Cavour. But the analogies of Prussia 
and Piedmont are misleading in one important particular. It is the 
smallest of the four States, Transjordan, which commands the 
most efficient army ; nowhere is there the combination of physical 
strength and moral leadership which could make a Diktat possible. 

But, if no one State is marked for ascendancy, the hour may yet 
call forth the man. There is today in all these countries an almost 
messianic longing for a man, for a hero and guide to obliterate the 
divisions between States and individuals. When the news of Husni 
Zaim’s coup d’état in Damascus first spread in the neighbouring 
countries, there were many Arabs, particularly among the young, 
who waited by their radios expecting that among the first announce- 
ments of this unknown colonel would be some dramatic statement 
of unity. No such statement came. But the belief that somewhere 
must be hidden a Saladdin, an Ataturk, is becoming as strong 
among the Arabs as the belief among the Tibetans that somewhere, 
after the death of the Dalai Lama, his successor is to be found. 

But even the strongest saviour would have his work cut out. 
Perhaps the easiest of his tasks would be to create a unified 
military command in anticipation of the moment, which nobody 
believes to be distant, when Zionism becomes an actively aggressive 
force again. Many of his other troubles would have more 
deeply seated origins. He would have to reckon with the traditional 
rivalry between Baghdad and Damascus, which dates back to the 
days of the Abbasids and Omayyeds ; he would have to face the 
profound fear of the Lebanese Christians of becoming absorbed 
into a Moslem majority ; he would have to overcome the tendency 
towards bickering over inessentials, such as has been manifested 
in the past couple of weeks by Syria and Lebanon who, as the 
result of a shooting incident on the frontier, have been busily 
imposing what amount to economic sanctions on each other. He 
would, most difficult of all, have to tax the rich. 

This hypothetical strong man would also have to reckon with 
at least the passive hostility of Egypt, where all talk about the Fertile 
Crescent has been received with a marked lack of enthusiasm. The 
prospect af an Arab State eventually arising on her borders, 
greater in area and population than herself, is a challenge to the 
leadership which Egypt has exercised in the Middle East since the 
war years. There are, it is true, many Egyptians who are so 
disgruntled by the whole Palestine episode that they would be 
content to turn their backs on Asia and concentrate on a new 
future in Africa. The normally cordial relations between Egypt and 
her fellow members of the Arab League have been ruffled on more 
than one occasion recently, While Egypt believes that she was let 
down militarily by her allies, they on their side feel that they have 
been politically misled by Egypt. The Foreign Minister of Iraq has 
gone so far as to accuse the Secretary General of the Arab League, 
himself an Egyptian, of behaving like an independent potentate and 
not as the servant of the alliance. A bitter exchange of notes on this 
issue has culminated in Iraq’s threat to resign from the League. 

All the latent tendencies towards disunion, which have come 
to the surface as a result of the Palestine war, are the best advocates 
of the need for unity. In spite of everything the vision is not 
unrealistic. Twice in little more than a century it has been on 
the verge of achievement; once under the leadership of Egypt, 
when Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha were only checked by 
the intervention of Europe from establishing an Arab empire, and 
later, just after the last war, when for a few months at the end of 
1919 and the beginning of 1920 King Hussein and his sons seemed 
without serious competitors for the rule of the provinces which had 
been liberated from the Turks. And if an analogy for success 
must be sought, the best is the contemporary analogy of Western 
Europe. Here a group of States even more profoundly individualist 
than those of the Fertile Crescent have taken the first practical 
steps towards union. The impetus which activates them is the threat 
of Russian Communism which, like Zionism, is the threat of an 
alien system of life as well as a military danger. In Western 
Europe, while the advocates of immediate union are not lacking, 
a start is being made on ad hoc problems of defence and economics. 
The analogy, at any rate, is one which has not gone unnoticed in 
the Fertile Crescent. 
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A K.R.O.”2S RETROSPECT 


YEAR es a “Kreis Resident Officer” in the Control 
Commission for Germany cannot fail to leave a reasonably 
clear picture of German life and thought in one’s own 
articular area, and give a rough indication of conditions all over the 
British Zone, and perhaps throughout Trizonia. Kreis Resident 
Officers (or “ K.R.O.s”) in Germany are perhaps to be compared 
with District Commissioners in our colonial territories, though I do 
not wish to infer by this that Germany’s problems are analogous 
with those of, say, a tropical African dependency. The K.R.O.s are 
the direct representatives of the Military Governor in the Kreise— 
the districts into which all Germany is divided for administrative 
purposes. Some of the rural Kreise are of the size of small English 
counties, while the larger towns form independent Stadtkreise. All 
are grouped together into the so-called Regierungsbezirke, which are 
subservient to the governments of the provinces (or Lander). My 
late Kreis was a rural area about as large as the county of Hunting- 
don, lying in the wide northern plain that forms the bulk of the 
‘province of Lower Saxony (or Niedersachsen); its population 
today is 90,000, of which §8,coo are local people and 32,000 are 
refugees from the East who have arrived since 1945. 

That the Germans normally refer to the K.R.O. as the Kreiskom- 
mandant does not mean that this officer gives a great number of 
orders at this stage in the occupation. After four years he lays 
down the law only in respect of a few subjects, such as disarmament 
and the supervision of the political parties ; otherwise he takes the 
guise of adviser, missionary and reporter. But the Germans like 
such words as Kommandant, and the title has come to stay as long 
as the K.R.O.s continue to exist. A rural K.R.O.’s day is taken up 
with a diverse range of duties, including attending council and 
‘committee meetings, interviewing politicians and burgomasters, 
receiving complaints (with most of which he is powerless to deal) 
from all sorts and conditions of people, inspecting accommodation 
and farms, supervising the local disarmament programme and game- 
and vermin-control, dealing with an all-too-voluminous corre- 
spondence with both British and Germans, and reporting the more 
interesting results of his labours to higher authority, with recom- 
mendations as to how this evil should be removed or that anomaly 
eliminated. In the evening there is frequently a political meeting 
to be attended, or a discussion group which must be presided over, 
or at which a contribution must be made. 

One of the greatest impediments to practically everything 
progressive (including good Anglo-German relations) in this par- 
ticular part of Germany is the Sturheit of the local inhabitants. 
Difficult to translate exactly, the word Sturheit appears to denote 
a quality embodying dourness, reserve, phlegm, taciturnity, con- 
servatism and the inability to speak frankly, think quickly or express 
oneself clearly. It is a trait unknown, for example, in the Rhineland, 
Bavaria or Saxony, and it is clear that, whatever its advantages 
may be, people with these attributes are discouraging material to 
work on when the target is to introduce a new political structure 
and a new outlook towards life in general. Sturheit impedes progress 
to such an extent that most K.R.O.s in the region need about a year 
in which to obtain general acceptance, and much longer before they 
command enough confidence to propagate these aims without 
resistance. 

And so it was that most people in my late Kreis remained 
reserved and mistrustful, even though many know now by experi- 
ence that they get a square deal from Military Government. When 
the need arose they were willing to ask favours and help from 
the K.R.O. against their compatriots, yet there was little gratitude 
for favours received, and little evidence of any desire to co-operate 
with Military Government in the difficult tasks confronting it. 
When their thoughts turned to matters outside the Kreis (which 
they did, and do infrequently, for developments in Berlin and the 
Ruhr are concepts as remote to them as Timbuktu or Patagonia 
are to most Englishmen), they were quick to resent such things 
as dismantling, the Ruhr statute or frontier rectification, and it was 
necessary to remind them sharply of the basic reasons for it all. and 
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of the iniquities of the National Socialist régime, which, Perhaps 
understandably, they are all very anxious to forget. , 

In my Kreis few people seemed to have a clear view of history 
during the last sixteen years ; moreover, most people did not want 
to think of it. This escapism, perhaps, is understandable, yer jt 
means that the attainment of that political maturity which, in the 
Germans, is so vitally important is still a long way off, and that 
Military Government must keep wide awake to prohibit, or limit, 
the activities of certain small splinter-parties, which, disapproving 
of the programmes or achievements of the larger established parties, 
turn to platforms which represent nothing less than neo-Fascism, _ 

Yet self-government on firmly democratic lines is now a fait 
accompli. The councils of the Kreis, and of its numeroys 
Gemeinden, whose deliberations it is one of the K.R.O.’s functions 
to supervise, operate efficiently and democratically, and the strongest 
criticism one can level at them is that inter-party opposition is on 
occasion too strong (particularly at that level) and engenders an 
intolerance between, for instance, the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Democratic Union, which would be out of the question 
in this country between Socialists and Conservatives. At one 
Gemeinde Council meeting I attended the Social Democrats left 
the council room en bloc and refused to co-operate in any way with 
the burgomaster, who was a Catholic Independent. The cause 
was trivial. In such cases the K.R.O. must arbitrate, and find some 
formula to enable the work of government to be carried on. 

It must surely be significant that in nearly three years in 
Germany I met very few people who showed genuine remorse for 
Germany’s contribution to the present state of the world and no 
one who admitted to having been a Nazi on ideological grounds. 
Nevertheless, almost without exception, the officials of my Kreis 
administration had been party members, now categorised as “ minor 
offenders.” They are there because it is almost impossible to find 
competent trained officials untainted by National Socialism. The 
whole problem of denazification is an unpleasant and complex one, 
into which it is unnecessary to go here. Suffice it to say that I found 
no reflection of their former political views in the execution of their 
present duties; they were apparently loyal to the régime, well- 
trained and reasonably efficient. Yet they seemed almost to a man 
incapable of realising that the crisis (or evolution) through which 
Germany is now passing demands a rather special effort from 
officialdom ; that it was in their power, if they chose to exert 
themselves slightly more than usual, to mitigate the difficulties 
of their fellow-men, and particularly those of the refugees, whose 
fate is even more in their hands than ours is in the hands of the 
British civil servant. Unfortunately, true to the strong tradition of 
German officialdom, most of them continue to regard the public 
as being there for them to govern, instead of considering themselves 
the public’s servants. 

Lack of space prevents more than a passing reference to other 
matters that justify criticism. The uncharitable attitude of many 
of the Lower Saxons towards the refugees—who, with the problem 
of their housing, constitute the most serious difficulry now besetting 
Western Germany—often infuriated me and convinced me that the 
local distribution of the milk of human kindness was very sparing. 
The intense traditional intolerance between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, aggravated by the presence of the refugees, is another factor 
which no Resident Officer can ignore, and which colours the political 
outlook, educational concepts and whole Weltanschauung of each 
community. Finally, there is the negative attitude of many of the 
farmers, who fail to deliver their quotas of foodstuffs ; Military 
Government cannot remain indifferent to this when Western 
Germany is being largely kept alive by food imports. 

As those who know the German character would expect, K.R.O.s, 
however much actual power they may enjoy, are invariably treated 
with deference, respect and politeness by all Germans with whom 
they come in contact. In my case there was, beyond this, little 
spontaneous warmth ; one learns not to expect deep-seated cordiality, 
either because the barriers are not yet down, or merely because an 
occupation is, after all, an abnormal state of affairs in which the 
occupation and the occupied must of necessity lead contrasting lives, 
and in which it is difficult (and doubtless undesirable) for the reasons 
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and aims of the occupation to be entirely put out of mind. As long 
gs British officials remain in Germany in any strength I believe 

conditions must prevail, for if and when complete and utter 
jdentity of interests is achieved, presumably our task there will 
be at an end. 

Thanks to these experiences over the past year, I have left 
Germany more fully aware than before of some of those traits in 
the national character that have caused, directly or indirectly, so 
much trouble in the world during the last hundred years. I realise 
that I have been judging the citizens of a convalescent country, in 
which most things are still abnormal. The above critical remarks 
apply to a small community in an area where the people’s tempera- 
ment is hardly typical. Moreover, I have not lauded what is 
laudable—the thoroughness and industry of most people, their 
patience and courage in the face of adversity, the excellent new 
police (a tribute to British Public Safety Branch) and the sincere 
and inspired idealism of a small minority, who are determined that 
a new start must be made and anxious to contribute to a new future. 
Perhaps, if K.R.O.s are still necessary when life is more normal, 
some other K.R.O., from some other part of Germany, will find it 
possible to write less critically of the people he lives among. But 
I feel we still have a long way to go. 


THE PASSING OF THE BOSSES? 


By D. W. BROGAN 


“ Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away.” 


F (as some competent observers think) the day of the great city 

boss is over in American politics, the political observer may be 

permitted to quote Wordsworth without committing himself to 
permanent lamentation. Once they held East and West in fee, 
North and South too. And there can hardly be a great city in the 
United States that has not at one time or another been ruled by 
a boss, and some great cities have hardly ever been ruled any 
other way. 

Yet there are some signs that this historic American political insti- 
tution is passing away. In the past few weeks we have seen two 
unprecedented defeats for the old order, the overthrow of the Hague 
machine in Jersey City and the triumph of Franklin D, Roosevelt II 
in the twentieth New York Congressional district where the heir 
of the great name got more votes than all his opponents together— 
and among them was the official nominee of Tanamany Hall. It is 
an age of change, indeed, when such things can be. For the boss is 
a very old American institution, going back at least to the beginnings 
of the constitution, and even further back if such revolutionary 
leaders as Sam Adams are so classified—as they might well be. But 
even back to Aaron Burr and the early days of Tammany, when 
both were contemporaries of Pitt and Napoleon, is a long time. And 
hopes of the disappearance of the boss have been so often dis- 
appointed that even today the sceptical observer will keep his fingers 
crossed and be content to note those changes in political manners 
and social conditions that make it posstble that, at last, the bell is 
tolling for the bosses. 

For too long the boss was studied and condemned in a fine 
frenzy of moral indignation. Often he deserved all the indignation, 
but the condemners themselves did not always come into court with 
clean hands. They had no more real use for an objective, incor- 
ruptible, strong and socially beneficent state or city government 
than the boss had. They wanted lower taxes, less mere stealing, 
less toleration of petty crime, prostitution, gambling, but they were 
less willing to see an administration in power that would put down 
other crimes such as the stealing of franchises (concessions for the 
monopolising of the supply of power, transport), or which would 
really reform the tax system and enforce rigorously the claims of the 
city on “the good, the wise and the rich”—to quote the old 
federalists’ definition of their own party supporters. 

When one looks back over fifty years or so, it is obvious that 
two such political leaders as the Carter Harrisons of Chicago were 
a representative of the voters—and as legitimately representative— 
a8 were the new millionaires of Michigan Avenue. Neither group 
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wanted to make of Chicago a modern Athens or Sparta. No doubt, 
from many points of view, Chicago would have been better governed 
by a German burgomaster of the old type. But then it wouldn’t 
have been Chicago or an American city at all. The boss, that is 
to say, provided something that his clients wanted and needed. 
They were often deeply ignorant of political machinery. (One 
neglected reason for the political predominance of the Irish was 
the excellent training in practical politics they got in Ireland in the 
struggle against the Saxon.) They often knew no English. They 
were economically vulnerable. And the boss educated them (up to 
a point), assimilated them, helped them. The boss and the machine 
were Americanising forces. ‘They translated the strange, indeed 
unintelligible, institutions into something comprehensible. Some- 
body had to do it, and no one else did, least of all the complacent 
preachers of a very abstract conception called “ good government.” 
And it is naive to think that bosses and machines were confined 
to immigrant areas, or that rural Anglo-Saxon America knew nothing 
of “ways that were dark and tricks that were vain.” It was in 
rural and moral New Hampshire that (the American) Winston 
Churchill set his excellent studies of the railway machine, and some 
observers think that the only equivalent for the unshaken resolution 
of Philadelphia not to be reformed is to be found in a good many 
rural counties of the Middle West. . 

The practical cessation of immigration has, nevertheless, made 
the boss less necessary and less effective. He is now dealing with 
literate English-speaking voters with higher needs than the clam- 
bake and the sack of coal in a hard winter. It is probably by for- 
getting this that Tammany has just invited the resounding smack 
in the face it has got in New York. Gone are the days when, 
as the late representative for Mr. Roosevelt’s district tells us in his 
lively autobiography, he was nominated for Congress by a tele- 
phone call from Charles Murphy, the last effective boss of Tammany 
Hall. True, Sol Bloom, once thus nominated, could have kept his 
seat for ever had he lived for ever, but long before his death he 
had ceased to be just the Tammany representative—and Tammany 
had, as it proved, lost the right of presentation, 

Probably the most important change of all was brought about by 
the extension of social services under the New Deal. The charities 
of the machines, the “fixing” by the boss, were less and less 
important to voters who turned, in distress, to reguiar, legal instru- 
ments of relief. It was this change that made it possible fer 
La Guardia, by winning three elections against Tammany, to per- 
form an electoral miracle more astonishing than Roosevelt’s four 
terms. And even bosses who held their ground had to do far more 
for their voters than dole out favours and jobs. Even Frank Hague, 
now the dethroned boss of Jersey City, did (at excessive cost) a 
good deal for the poor of his bailiwick, as well as sending to 
Congress for many terms a very enlightened representative in the 
person of Mrs. Norton. So it was with the Kelly machine in Chicago, 

Then issues have entered into local politics, not mere variations 
on party loyalty and on “turn the rascals out.” True, they some- 
times came in in the past, as under Tom Johnson in Cleveland 
nearly fifty years ago, but that was usually an affair of one man, 
Now there is a new climate of opinion. Perhaps, in this new 
chilling wind, the boss will die. After seeing Boss Hague in all his 
glory receive President Truman in his good city with all the dignity 
of a great Italian urban tyrant receiving an impecunious Emperor 
or harassed Pope, one found it hard to believe in his defeat. But 
that defeat came from a revolt within the machine, and, perhaps, 
only exemplifies the truth of the rule laid down by the greatest 
living boss, Mr. Ed Flynn of the Bronx, that a boss, even Mr, 
Flynn himself, cannot transfer power—as Mr. Hague was trying 
to do. No doubt the new bosses will have to have more general 
ideas, more understanding of the times, than had the Hagues or 
Vares. Mr. Flynn himself is, in education, manner and behaviour, 
very unlike the old-fashioned boss of the cartoonists. But it is his 
opinion that the two-party system in America means machines, and 
“ there is always one man who is boss of each machine.” Maybe the 
boss is dead ; maybe he is merely transformed, has merely learned to 
sing songs of social significance. There is, after all, a story that 
Mr. Flynn never felt more at home than when his great and good 
friend, F.D.R., sent him on a mission to the Kremlin. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


By JUDITH HUBBACK 


Paris 
T has been fashionable for many years among francophile Britons 
to assume that the standard of education in France is 
higher than it is north of the Channel. Short of a detailed 
comparative study which has yet to be made, I think it is impossible 
to lay down the law, because so much depends on personal factors 
and the classes, types and districts best known to those expressing 
an opinion. I am certain, however, that most fruitful results would 
follow from more knowledge among the parents of both nations of 
what those on the other side of the Channel take for granted, and 
of what they wish to see reformed. 

Most middle-class French parents ask of the schools that they 
should teach their children a great many facts and that they should 
get them through the baccalauréat. They do not, on the whole, expect 
the school to deal with the non-academic side of education. Working- 
class parents expect their children to pass the brevet, or certificat 
@études primaires, at the age of fourteen, after which they will go 
on to some sort of apprenticeship. Until recently there has been 
only an insignificant demand for a wider type of education ; but the 
upheaval of the war and the occupation led the French to question 
their assumptions and perhaps even to see themselves as others see 
them. Large numbers of French parents mind very much about their 
children’s knowledge of their own language. They also mind about 
the child’s place in class and whether he can work quickly and 
accurately. For over a generation now the sciences baccalauréat has 
officially been the equal of the classical] one, but the prestige it enjoys 
is lower. French schools are more academic places than English 
ones, but for the average pupil the education given is too narrow, 
and this is to a great extent due to the parents. 

Two apparently separate reforms have been set in motion since 
the liberation, but they have in reality one motive—the desire for 
an increase in real education as against mere instruction. These 
two reforms are the new classes in the Jycées and the extra year 
between schoo] and university. For many years before the war it 
had been appreciated that the type of teaching most common in the 
lycées was too scholarly and intellectual for the majority of pupils. 
The exacting school-leaving examination, the baccalauréat, taken in 
two parts at sixteen and seventeen, left many who passed and most 
who failed mentally exhausted and unimaginative. All lycée work 
was directed towards it, and with the abolition of fees in the lycées 
and the general democratic move in education reassessment was 
necessary. On the one hand was the ever-increasing demand by 
employers of all sorts that young entrants should have passed the 
baccalauréat, and on the other was the evident inability of large 
numbers of pupils to rise to the necessary level. In the attempt 
10 solve these two problems a minor revolution has taken place. 

Already before the war liberal ideas were spreading, and at some 
lycées a determined effort was made to study the individual pupils’ 
needs and abilities. The new methods are now sponsored and 
encouraged by the Ministry of Education, but no school is forced to 
adopt them. In a school where the head is willing to experiment 
the co-operating professors are all volunteers, and so are the pupils. 
The parents are drawn in by means of regular meetings with the 
staff where the new principles are explained, and they also contribute 
their impressions to the new periodicals on the subject. The appear- 
ance of the classrooms where’ the new methods are used is lively 
and attractive because the walls and shelves are covered with the 
children’s work, which reaches a remarkable level of finish, in 
keeping with the French tradition of good workmanship and dislike 
of shoddiness. The atmosphere also is a great improvement on the 
old type, because the keynote to all the teaching has to be the active 
co-operation of the pupils. 

The most un-French conception which has been incorporated in 
the new classes—there are just over 800 of them running in lycées all 
over France—is that not only the intellectual side of the child must 
be taken into account by the educator. Apologists of the classes say 
this is nothing new in French thought, pointing to Rabelais, 
Montaigne and Rousseau to prove their point, but the fact is that 
the main stream of French education has left those three authors in 
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a backwater, together with their sound psychology and their 
common-sense attitude to the young. Any pupil going through four 
years of the new type of classes has a very good chance of emerging 
as a more fully developed person, having had much more time for 
art, music, handwork, expeditions and other activities. The new 
pupils do not only sit and imbibe information ; they do things. The 
enormous activity which goes on in the classrooms and on the 
Saturday expeditions would be unmanageable by the professors if 
numbers were not kept down to twenty-five for each class. The 
high level of achievement and the quality of the teaching are, to a 
great extent, due to this fact alone. 

The work is regulated in the main by the official syllabuses for 
the baccalauréat, but an amount of adjustment jhas been found 
possible which amazes the traditionalists. Parents who desired 
reform in the interests of their overworked adolescent children had 
always assumed that nothing was possible because of that great bug- 
bear—les programmes. ‘The experimentalists have taken the bull 
by the horns and cover les programmes by different routes, linking 
each year’s work to one or more centres of interest and devising 
these according to the pupils’ mental ages rather than to anything 
else. The liveliness which results is fascinating to watch and most 
cheering to everyone. The local studies are enterprising and many- 
sided, bringing in the unintellectual pupils in a very satisfactory way, 
Those gifted artistically can link up their powers with the main 
stream of class-work. In the new classes the usual French love of 
competitive marking is reduced to a minimum ; the pupils at first 
find this very strange, and fail to do their best until they realise 
the improvement in atmosphere which results. This is one of the 
aspects of the new classes which is considered most fatal and wrong 
by the conservatives, who think parents want constant evidence, by 
means of marks, of what the children are achieving. With the help 
of school psychologists and meetings of everyone concerned an effort 
is made to direct each pupil towards the career for which he or 
she is best adapted. This links up on the national scale with the 
Ministry’s bureau which provides information on the chances in 
each profession, the training necessary, the openings in each district 
and anything else required. 

In August, 1948, it became compulsory for all prospective 
university students to give an extra year to their work. Until then 
the possession of a baccalauréat certificate was enough for entrance 
to the universities and to the other schools of advanced learning. 
Now students must pass a further examination, the first of which 
will be held this summer ; in the process they will be sifted, and not 
all will be able to go on with their studies. The purpose is two- 
fold—to reduce the excessive numbers of students (excessive in the 
light both of the future needs of the various professions and of the 
present numbers of university staff) and to raise their cultural level, 
an objectionable phrase perhaps, but one which represents reality. 
The students during this extra year are being weaned from the 
rigid methods of work they followed in order to pass the baccalauréat, 
and introduced to the unguided system common in the tutor-free 
university courses. They study the wide principles of their own 
subjects and general French. They chiefly delight in not working 
to any set curriculum, and each professor is evolving his own courses. 
But the lengthened period of higher education is costly to the 
individual and to the State and undemocratic in some of its effects. 

An English critic can hardly fail to be impressed by the present 
attempts to liberalise education. A movement which aims at develop- 
ing qualities of character—independence of mind, enterprise, self- 
reliance and many-sidedness—fitted on to an admirable frame- 
work of academic achievement is bound to have important results. 
It must be seen also in the post-war and post-liberation atmosphere 
—the necessity for economy and the desire to rebuild, the attempt 
to cull successful ideas from other nations with whom the French 
came closely into touch during the war, together with an undiminished 
conviction of knowing their own needs and the best means of meet- 
ing them. Love of formalism is giving way in the face of increasing 
knowledge of the nature of children. Wars, as revolutions, have 
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almost all led to educational changes ; trends which were only just 
discernible before are deepened and grow more evident. 
an educational renaissance going on in France today. 
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THE GUILD OF ST. GEORGE 
By G. D. MARTINEAU 


HE republication of John Ruskin’s Praeterita has been noticed, 

with some erudite observations, by Mr. Harold Nicolson. 

This event coincides with a small discovery, consisting of a 
collection of letters written by Ruskin over a period of some ten 
years. They are of interest, in view of what has been said about 
his incapacity to bestow affection and his own admission that he 
*couldn’t like invalids.” The letters are concerned with his work 
for the Guild of St. George, designed to be a kind of primitive 
agricultural community, which he founded in 1871, on the principles 
that “food can only be got out of the ground, and happiness out of 
honesty.” They are all addressed to Mr. William Graham, who 
admired Ruskin, agreed with his views, and went to work for him 
as a kind of manager, responsible among other matters for paying 
the wages of workmen. The owner of the letters has informed me 
that he was a man of independent means; it is important to 
remember this in reading them, for it might sound otherwise as 
though Mr. Graham were seeking material assistance on his own 
behalf. 

Ruskin writes first from Coniston, in September, 1875: 

“My dear Sir, 

“My absence from home prevented my sooner answering 
your letter. It is entirely pleasing to me in its temper and feeling 
—and of course—the instant my business gets into any practical 
shape, you would be just the kind of person to help me. And 
I hope the time is not far off. In case you read the next Fors 
Clavigera—do not be alarmed at the solemnity of the pledge 
required for the Companions ; as you may work on the estates 
in perfect peace and good fellowship with us, without being 
a Companion.” 

He goes on to say he cannot promise anything till the end of 
the year. In the following month he writes thanking Mr. Graham 
for expressions of sympathy, at the same time offering him advice 
on his handwriting, telling him he writes almost too good a hand— 
“Surely it takes more time than is needful for legibility”—a charge 
which could certainly never have been made against Ruskin himself. 
In November a letter from Oxford begins “ My dear Graham,” 
whom he then takes to task for his “ excitability” and for being 
prevented by consideration for his dog from going to see beautiful 
places. He promises him “rough work,” enough to maintain him 
without hardship, and even ends “ always affectionately yours.” At 
the same time a postscript renews the criticism of his correspon- 
dent’s calligraphic flourishes, especially the C’s and G’s, which, if 
his reproductions of them are accurate, are certainly fantastic. 

In April, 1876, Ruskin is offering him “maintenance as one of 
the Companions militant,” the subscription for which appears to 
have been £1, and he can come up and work whenever he likes 
“on our ground in Worcestershire.” A fortnight later a letter from 
him at Grantham reveals that Mr, Graham is changing from a 
sedentary to a “real rough life,” and “a little backwoodsman’s 
work” is contemplated “as soon as summer comes on—if we have 
any.” On the last day of the month, however, Ruskin (then at 
Knaresborough) has changed his mind, and has decided to send 
Mr. Graham first to the Isle of Man, “ where I shall soon have a 
chance of seeing you.” 

Mr. Graham’s parents then raised some objection, and the move 
was postponed for a short time, with Ruskin’s approval. It will 
be seen that, when it took place, it was not an unqualified success. 

“Coniston, 20th June, ’76. 

“ My dear Graham, 

“Your letter makes me nervous about you. I fear you will 
not last, in your new life—and that it will eventually suit you 
no more than your old one. All these sensibilities must be kept 
under control—unless we can act on them. ‘Treat every animal 
kindly you have to do with—but don’t write nonsense to me 
about lambs as if you had never heard‘about butchers and mint 
sauce before. As soon as you can, I should like you to cure 
yourself of that habit of flourishing as you write—and don’t 
underline, nor write words big. I can understand what you 
mean without being ‘ shouted at’ as it were, with big letters.” 
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There is more in this vein, concluding with an injunction not to bq 
concerned with the “eternal destiny cither of pig or of worms 
but to eat what is wholesome to him, meat or vegetable. 


The reply to this must have shown some improvement both in 
philosophy and handwriting, for Ruskin expressed himself as 
delighted, adding that there was no real need to learn to kill ; “ bug 
it is not a cruel trade. Butchers are not ill-natured generally. Still 
less, soldiers.” Ruskin was in Venice in November, but sent 
authority for a provision of “four pounds’ worth of clothes, by St. 
George’s gift.” In March he acknowledged that he had put Mr. 
Graham to a “much more grievous trial” than he intended as an 
agriculturalist in the Isle of Man, asked him for a proposal “as to the 
best position ” in which he could “act for St. George,” and enclosed 
a cheque for five pounds. Yet, on the last day of 1876, Mr. Graham 
is still in the Isle of Man, being reminded from Venice that “St. 
George, though faithful, is a rough Master.” 


There is no more until August of 1877, when Ruskin is again at 
Coniston and Mr. Graham at Bewdley, where he is evidently going 
to work, but in the same month he has gone to Carlisle, and Ruskin 
has been disturbed to see Mrs. Graham (his mother) in tears ; “ You 
ought, if possible, to be near her.” He offers, however, to get him 
work at Sheffield, and there are desultory discussions, until Mr. 
Graham is happily back in Worcestershire in the summer of 1878, 
remaining there apparently until 1881, when he moves to Glasgow. 
In March of that year Ruskin was ill, and a formal letter was written 
by his secretary, Mr. Laurence J. Hilliard, stating that he did not 
think the Guild was “in a position to promise permanent employ- 
ment to anyone.” He added: 


“T shall be obliged by your not mentioning the Master’s 
illness to anyone, as it ig particularly desirable that the Papers 
should not get hold of it.” 


It seems as though Mr. Graham became alarmed at this news, 
and wrote somewhat unguardedly, for Ruskin, on recovery in June, 
expressed himself in a manner which suggests that his health had 
affected his temper: 


“ My dear Graham, 

“Did I, or did I not—tell you that if you wanted to see me 
you might—but that I was unable to discuss any serious point 
of business ? Upon which statement you instantly send me a 
long letter and your money accounts—and make a request that [ 
will build you a house and bring one of my best men to be a 
partner with you. I am very sorry that you are so foolish—but 
I must put an end to this at once. I will write to Mr. Baker, 
and desire that your salary be paid you in my own proper terms 
and way. You have seen me—and may stay here till Saturday, 
and rest or enjoy yourself. 


“TI have absolutely made up my mind about you—and you 
must hold your ‘peace. If you think—as it appears to me you 
do, that I am dying—I hope you are mistaken—but if not—you 
must at all events get at present out of my way. You can neither 
understand nor move me—only make me more and more firm 
in my impression of you—long ago—from your various letters. 

“T am in work for five hundred people at once just now—an 
if there were ten thousand instead—could manage them as easil 
as I can one simpleton.—Ever faithfully yours, 
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J. Ruskin.” 


After this, there is an understandable silence for five years; bug 
on March 12th, 1886, Ruskin wrote a reply to a letter received Fave 
Bewdley : 

“ My dear Graham, 

“There is no occasion for your dying, but if you could make 
your living now outside the Guild, I should be glad, as I have no 
intention at present of employing more hands than I need.—Eveg 
faithfully yours, J. Rusk.” 

Here, at length, we are afforded a glimpse, at first hand, of the 
handwriting which alternately irritated Ruskin and disturbed his 
conscience ; for, at the foot of it, Mr. Graham, who has had letters 
ending “truly,” “gratefully,” and even, as we have seen, “alwayg 
affectionately,” pens a bitter comment in his elaborate copper-plate 3 

“ So cruelly cold ; so anything but ‘ Ever faithfully yours.’ 

—W. G.” 
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EXPERTS ON OATH 


By R. H. CECIL 


IR BERNARD SPILSBURY’S modest and thoughtful confi- 

dence in the witness-box inspired such universal respect that 

it was a shock to hear Mr. Justice Swift advise a jury to ignore 
one of his statements in a “ motor-manslaughter” case at the Old 
Bailey. He had been asked by defending counsel if he could esti- 
mate the probable speed of the vehicle that caused the death, and 
he hesitantly said that it might have been about thirty to forty miles 
an hour. “ Members of the jury,” interrupted his lordship, “ Sir 
Bernard Spilsbury is here as a medical man. His opinion about 
the speed of a car is of no more importance to you than the opinion 
of a crossing-sweeper. You will please ignore it.” 

This was downright, harsh and rather rude ; but it was profoundly 
true. In this remarkable book* Sir Norwood East, drawing on his 
experience as a prison medical officer, as a Prison Commissioner, as 
head of the Prison Medical Service, as a practising psychiatrist and 
as one who has examined, on behalf of the Home Secretary, the 
minds of many condemned murderers awaiting execution or reprieve, 
has a host of interesting things to say about the status of the “ expert 
witness.” In a book crowded with incident and written with the 
modest wisdom of true professional integrity, the chapter that 
interested me most was the one on The Expert’s Oath: A Medico- 
Legal Anomaly. It seems the natural centre-piece of this collection 
of articles, lectures and readings which Sir Norwood East has 
contributed to criminological thought and experience since 1943. 
It is in the witness-box that medical witnesses, and particularly 
psychiatrists, find so often that forensic medicine must fall into 
step with the slowest-witted of twelve sceptical jurors, the “ healthy ” 
reaction of pocket Johnsons who would be understood to declare, 
“T refute it thus.” 

I have often thought that the oath administered to witnesses in 
our criminal courts makes an impossible demand in requiring that 
the evidence they give “ shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” Its own tautology suggests that the people 
who devised it had metaphysical qualms about the nature of truth. 
“Consider for a moment,” writes Sir Norwood, “ the two common 
words ‘then’ and ‘now,’ audaciously used by everyone in daily 
conversation as if they represented concrete facts instead of being 
merely abstract concepts. Who shall decide when the past is no 
Jonger present?” And he quotes Maeterlinck: 

“What would happen if time stopped? Nothing. We should 
have no suspicion that it had stopped. There is no time ; there 
are only imaginary measurements of a thing existing in our 
imagination.” 

In short, says Sir Norwood, our clocks do not tell the time ; like 
our sundials they only register a shadow. For some, perhaps, the 
most important distinction between “then” and “now” is 
emotional. We do not fear the past we know ; we often fear the 
unknown future. Thus even the ordinary, non-expert witness is 
continually called upon to make concrete statements relating to 
abstract ideas, and in doing so to transcend the philosophy of the 
ages. The juror’s oath in a coroner’s court binds him to give a 
true verdict according to the evidence “ and to the best of my skill 
and knowledge,” a formula also used in many oaths administered to 
public servants entering upon their duties. When it was customary 
in university medical schools to require the taking of the Oath of 
Hippocrates, the conscientious medical graduate might well have 
muttered uneasily the words: 

“T will look upon him who shall have taught me this Art 
even as one of my own parents. I wil] share my substance with 
him, and I will supply his necessities if he be in need. I will 
regard his offspring even as my own brethren, and I will teach 
them this Art if they would learn it, without fee or covenant.” 

It may have been popular with the dons. But it set young 
medicals off on their careers with a sworn undertaking they could 
not hope to fulfil, granted even the intention ; and there can be 
few doctors who do not find themselves sooner or later undertaking, 
in a court of law, to tell “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
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but the truth ” about some esoteric question put to them as a simple 
exercise in the distinguishing of black from white. Sir Norwood 
illustrates the point with one of his many reminiscences. “ Those 
who for many years give evidence at the Central Criminal Coun,” 
he says, “can testify to the fact that if the expert witness always 
adhered to the strict terms of the oath he would sometimes find 
himself in a difficult and invidious position.” In one case of murder 
he was called by the prosecution to rebut evidence which alleged 
that the crime was due to epileptic automatism. The feature relied 
upon to support this view was, in effect, that the accused had said 
he had no recollection of the events connected with the crime, “] 
disbelieved this, and counsel for the defence insisted on being fully 
informed of the reasons which caused me to oppose the evidence 
of the. doctor called by him. I was obliged to reply that after | 
had cautioned the prisoner he said that whilst he was choking the 
girl with his hands as she lay on the bed, she struggled with wide- 
open eyes. to release herself. The whole truth assisted the jury to 
assess the medical evidence put forward on both sides at its correct 
value. But if I had voluntarily disclosed the whole truth known 
to me, without being forced to do so, the jury might have regarded 
me more as an executioner than as a doctor, and been prejudiced 
accordingly.” 

Apart from the inaptness (and indeed the futility) of the oath as 
an aid to the unveiling of truth, Sir Norwood has few quarrels with 
the criminal law as it stands today ; the Criminal Justice Act had 
not reached the Statute Book when these pieces were written, but 
its proposals had his unqualified blessing. He does not propose 
the abolition of capital punishment. He is even satisfied, which most 
lawyers are not, with the “ MacNaghten Rules” for testing the 
sanity of accused persons. He quotes Henry Maudsley as having 
said in 1906: “ Abolish capital punishment and the dispute between 
lawyers and doctors ceases to be of practical importance ”—and says 
that however true that may have been in 1906, it does not represent 
the position today. “I have too much respect for the manner in 
which the legal test of criminal responsibility is applied to quarrel 
with its century-old criteria, but I believe that our estimate of 
culpability, that is to say the degree of blameworthiness of an accused 
person who js affected by a minor mental abnormality, may some- 
times assist the court to modify the award in his favour, although 
he is not insane or irresponsible according to the law.” 

This is a modest estimate of the function of psychiatry in the 
administration of the law. It is the opinion of a man with a vast 
experience of criminals. But one is justified, I think, in emphasising 
that it is also the opinion of a prison doctor, whose court appearances 
were almost invariably for the prosecution. It involves no greater 
slur on the integrity of doctors than on that of lawyers to say that 
they must find it difficult not to be “ prosecution-minded ” when 
that is their side of the fence. Throughout the articles in this book, 
on responsibility, senility, personality, alcoholism, sexual offenders, 
psychopathics and the rest, you are aware that the author’s stand- 
point is subtly different from that of a doctor who has usually 
been retained for the defence—for example Sir William Wilcox. 
There is no bias, no impatience, only measured statement proceed- 
ing from the wisdom of experience ; but there is a determined 
disparagement of those whom the author calls “ journeymen psychia- 
trists ” and of “ the facile assumption of the uninformed who would 
have us believe that crime is a disease.” 
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COMMUNISM IN ASIA 


By SIR MIRZA ISMAIL 


HE Communist victories in China will open a new chapter in 

the politics of all Asia. Both India and Pakistan will be 

greatly affected. Thus no sooner has independence been 
gained than the two Governments, are compelled to give their main 
attention to preparing against the coming Communist storm and 
external pressure. It is this sombre background of the political scene 
which impels those who have been concerned with Indian 
administration for many years to offer constructive criticism of 
present policies of the Governments at Delhi and Karachi. They 
are the first to admire the achievements of both Governments. In 
the 1947 days of the Punjab terror, after partition, no one expected 
the ample and dramatic recovery of authority which has taken place. 
If it had not been for the new danger from China, fair-minded 
observers would have preferred to dwell only on such positive 
achievements. But in view of that menace it is a patriotic duty to 
offer, candidly and constructively, the suggestions to which they are 
led by the present facts and policies. 

Current events in China, as elsewhere, have emphasised the dangers 
that threaten both countries if they refuse to co-operate in the 
international field. We know that the infection of Communism in 
the peninsula is causing apprehension to the authorities. To their 
credit, they have handled the trouble firmly, but nevertheless the 
poison is spreading, and those for whom Marxism is gospel are 
still defiant and determined. They have good reason to expect 
support from beyond the frontiers. The victories of the Chinese 
Communist armies, which now stand almost on the Burmese border, 
make it practically certain that tne Red tide banking up in South- 
East Asia will soon threaten East Bengal (Pakistan) and Assam 
(India). Only by the resolute and concerted effort of India and 
Pakistan can the danger from the East be met. 

A close entente between the two countries is made necessary also 
by the clouds gathering over the N.W. Frontier. For the past two or 
three months the attitude of the Kabul authorities has been most 
unfriendly, almost to the point of bringing about a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. Avowedly the object of the Afghan Government is 
to make good its claim to the allegiance of the two or three million 
Pathans in the tribal belt between the Durand Line and the adminis- 
tered districts of Pakistan, So far there has been no threat of direct 
hostilities. The Kabul Government’s attitude seems to suggest that 
it seeks to utilise the embarrassments of Pakistan arising from the 
Kashmir controversy to extort concessions in some form or other 
from the Pakistan authorities. 

There may, however, be more to it than that. Indeed, there are 
grounds for suspicion that Russia is behind the activities of the 
Afghan authorities, and that her object is to create widespread 
disturbances on the Frontier in the expectation that the reactions 
on the Kashmir dispute will lead to inter-Dominion war. In the 
convulsion that would follow there would be every opportunity for 
an all-out Communist campaign in the Punjab. This would syn- 
chronise with a similar movement from the East, and the result might 
be that the Western Powers would lose India as a bastion against 
Soviet attack in the South-East. There would at the same time be 
a Communist movement towards the Persian Gulf. 

In pre-partition days the bulk of the Indian Army was massed on, 
or adjacent to, the North-West Frontier. The Indian Government 
had at its disposal all the reserves of the sub-continent ; Pakistan has 
less than a third of these. Pakistan’s new army is not quite fully 
organised, and in the present circumstances would certainly be 
severely embarrassed by an Afghan invasion backed by the fighting 
men of the great tribal belt. Fortunately, at the moment, the tribes- 
men in the Pakistan sphere of influence are loyal ; and actively resent 
the attitude of Kabul. But can a continuance of that loyalty be 
guaranteed against an intensive effort of Russia to win them over ? 
To stand up to such temptation would be a heavy strain. If they 
joined Afghanistan, and Russia lent staff officers and planes and 
gave ample military supplies, Pakistan could not repel such 
an onslaught and might be driven across the Indus. In the débdcle 
that would follow both Dominions might go down in ruin. 
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That the Indian authorities are not insensitive to the threatened 
danger is shown by the views of leading statesmen, and especially 
by the attitude of Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, at the 
London Conference. The decision reached unanimously went to 
show that his Government realises that in world conditions today 
it cannot hope to stand alone. But good intentions are not 
enough. Time presses, and the danger must be met promptly, 
Undoubtedly the attitude of Kabul would change if India and 
Pakistan came closely together. What stands in the way of 
rapprochement is the Kashmir dispute. The immediate need is for 
settlement on lines agreeable to both sides and also to the Pathan 
tribes of the borderland. Given an agreement under which India 
would pledge herself to support Pakistan in the defence of her 
frontier with Afghanistan, the storm-clouds which now hover over 
that turbulent region would disappear. An early joint diplomatic 
approach to Kabul would probably improve the position. 

Such a development would disappoint Russia. She would then 
probably play a waiting game. But should she succeed in forcing 
the pace, India and Pakistan, standing together, would undoubtedly, 
if they so wished, receive help from their associates in the Common- 
wealth. They could not expect it otherwise. Indeed, as the 
Calcutta Statesman has suggested, there is a strong case for Great 
Britain—and the United States also—making their interest known 
in advance in Kabul. The interests of both countries would be 
affected by an explosion on the North-West frontier. Diplomatic 
action by them at this stage might prevent mischief from developing 
further. 

In internal affairs likewise there is dire need for a rapprochement 
between India and Pakistan, which are so dependent upon each 
other in matters affecting their internal economy. They swim 
together or they sink. What Nature intended, by the vast Himalayan 
wall and the varied distribution of her potential resources, to be a 
single country cannot exist in separate unfriendly parts, isolated 
from each other. They must come together in at least certain essen- * 
tial matters or be prepared for ultimate disaster. I can see no 
insuperable obstacle to a real friendly relationship between the two 
countries, but the will must be there. Let them pool their resources 
as far as possible and strive for mutual prosperity. The countries 
of Europe, which so long remained distinct political and economic 
entities, have been obliged, by pressure of circumstances, to 
surrender part of their sovereignty, and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
and bear a common burden. Why should not India and Pakistan 
do the same ? True statesmanship, based on reality, demands that 
India and Pakistan should devote their thought and energy to the 
speediest achievement of economic, cultural and political partnership 
with each other. They should sink their differences and meet the 
coming dangers together. Such a policy, pursued in a spirit of 
positive friendship, is their only way to security. Even brief delay 
may prove disastrous. 

Statesmanship has seldom been challenged by a more pregnant 
opportunity ; and it is a stirring thought that the leaders of India 
and Pakistan, working together, may now exercise a decisive 
influence upon the history of the world. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Tue style in which Mr. Phelps produced Macbeth at Sadler’s Wells has 
betn imitated in several respects—not completely—by the manager of 
the Haymarket. An alteration of the costume, in accordance with our 
knowledge of the dress worn in the dim days of Macbeth, and a trans- 
formation of the banquet from an ordinary feast into a display of rude 
but substantial magnificence—these are the chief points in which Mr. 
Phelps has been imitated ; certain strange little feathers, which have been 
compared to the head-gear of the Ojibbeways, beionging to the Haymarket 
management alone. The original and poetic manner in which the witches 
were made to float through the air and vanish at Sadler’s Wells has not 
been followed ; but the weird sisters have been treated in the usual 
style. At the same time, the dress of Hecate, in etherial robes, indicating 
a being of a preternatural character, instead of a grim, middle-aged witch, 
is a commendable novelty. The laughter which accompanied Mr. 
Buckstone’s impersonation of one of the witches on the first night—a 
laughter in which, be it remarked, the actor joined—considerably 
diminished the terror of the apparition. 
(From the Spectator of June 9th, 1849.) 
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THE AMATEUR SMUGGLER 


By ANNE KARMINSKI (Girton College Cambs.) 


HE three of us sat knitting, each under the shadow of a 

neatly pollarded plane tree. The shadow was not very 

deep, because the branches had been so arbitrarily shorn 
from each tree, and we could still feel the gentle rays of the sun. 
It was the late afternoon of a hot day ; we were pleasantly relaxed 
over our moving needles, like three sleepy cats too lazy to purr. 
But neither my two companions nor I were silent by nature, and 
little trickles of chatter soon dropped from us again. Madame P., 
the wife of the police-inspector from Bordeaux, was large and placid, 
with masses of flaxen hair; she painstakingly explained to me the 
mysteries of the haute couture of plain and purl. Madame L., who 
was the most sophisticated of us, and came from Paris, rhapsodised, 
In an arpeggio of tinkling adjectives, on the rustic charm of our 
surroundings. The two ladies had been temporarily deserted by 
their husbands, who had gone to fish in the trout stream that ran, 
like the Styx, between the living and the dead—the village and its 
cemetery. 

Madame L. was justified in her praise. We sat in front of a low 
asymmetrically-gabled Basque inn, and watched the incessant enter- 
taining life of the village. Most of the houses set round the cross- 
roads, which was our observation-point, were three or four centuries 
old, simply and amply built of wood, and faced with cream-coloured 
plaster between their dark beams. Their inhabitants, and especially 
the children, seemed to spend little time within doors. They were 
always in the street, talking, playing or, like us, sitting on a chair or 
bench and watching everyone else go by. A variety of wheeled 
traffic passed us ; a large motor coach called “ Le Basque Bondissant,” 
full of excited tourists ; then two magnificent cream-coloured oxen 
drawing a cart ; and a stream of people, young and old, on bicycles, 
hung about with knapsacks or large straw-covered wine-flasks. These 
last were bound for the frontier. At the first village inside Spain 
food and wine were to be bought at half the French prices, and 
with French francs. It was easy enough, they said, to cross the 
border without detection, though if the Spanish carabineros found 
you, they might clap you in gaol at Pampeluna for fifteen days or so. 

I had felt the excitement of living on the edge of a foreign and 
mysterious country long enough. We were in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees ; if I walked to the end of the village I could see the 
neighbouring mountains ; I knew that some of them were in Spain. 
Spain was so closz ; I had to set foot in it. A little later that evening 
I borrowed a bicycle and set off, in my oldest clothes, and with my 
British passport settled firmly in my skirt-pocket. I wobbled hastily 
from the left to the right hand side of the village street; a dog 
barked, the chemist’s wife waved to me, and from the steps of th 
echool two Soeurs de la Croix watched me, and smiled in the depths 
of their great black hoods, like tortoises imprisoned in their shells. 
Then I was out of the village, past the church with its graceful 
curving facade, and pedalling along by the fields of maize and the 
ruined tower in the middle of them, which had once been inhabited 
by a sorcerer, and now held only a sheep’s skull wreathed in ivy. 

The Basque country has a charm peculiar to itself. The chief 
jngredient is mellowness. The landscape is not primitively wild, 
nor is there anything of the upstart about its cultivation. One feels 
that the land has beea tilled and disciplined for so many centuries 
that Nature and the hand of man have become perfectly reconciled. 
The houses, the dark stocky people, the animals, the very crops 
themselves, fit into the larger design of hills and rivers and woods 
with extreme seemliness. Nothing jar. ; there is a Virgilian serenity 
about the whole. Through this warm fertile country I rode slowly, 
watching the tawny hills deepen their colour, hearing the quiet 
rustling of the dark green and gold spears of maize. Beyond the 
fields the road passed through oak-woods, deliciously cool and 
shadowy, where the roots of sturdy trees had clawed their way into 
the beds of streams. The woods lasted for several miles. I came 
out of them at last, realising that I must be very near Spain. The 
frontier, I knew, was marked by a river at this point ; the road crossed 
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a bridge, which was guarded on both the French and Spanish sides 
and then ran through the village for which I was aiming. Visaless, 
I had to avoid the bridge and reach the village by turning off the 
road to the right, half a mile or so away from the frontier. Then 
there was a path that led over a hill and into the back yards, so to 
speak, of the Spanish village. 

Meanwhile another cyclist had caught up with me, and had agreed 
to show me the way. ‘This was a twelve-year-old girl who was 
smuggling more professionally that I was. She went regularly over 
the frontier, she explained, to buy lemons and peanuts in large 
quantities ; and then she sold them at double the price in the coast. 
towns. She took me to a farm where we left our bicycles, evidently 
by arrangement, in a shed where cow-hides on the wall flapped 
menacingly above our handlebars. 

We climbed a steep hill and slithered down its opposite side ; then 
we came to a rickety wood bridge over a small river, and, after 
crossing it, slipped into the village by the small door that is always 
cut into one wall of the pelota “fronton.” We cautiously crossed 
the open space beyond, and my guide knocked on the door of one 
of the houses whose backs clustered together in front of us. We 
went in ; the ground-floor of the house was half grocery-store, half 
living-room. We drank glasses of sweet sticky Muscatel wine ; | 
ran an eye along the shelves. There were real coffee and rice and 
sardines, not to be had in France at that time, and every kind of 
wine and liqueur ; also chocolate, lemons, oranges, nuts and canvas 
sandals galore. Everything was astonishingly cheap. A thin 
melancholy Spaniard, to all appearances the only inhabitant of the 
house, packed the purchases into our bags ; we pushed the requisite 
notes into his hand and left. As we went up the hill again, back 
into France, we met several people ; they warned us that the French 
douaniers were at the farm below. We avoided it accordingly. 

We were making for the further house where our bicycles were 
when we heard footsteps behind us. We walked stolidly on, only 
too well aware of the menacing presence pursuing. They caught us 
up—two business-like French customs men. Sorrowfully, we were 
made to empty our spoils on the tarmac. My small trophies were 
obviously not for re-sale ; my explanation that they were presents 
was accepted. But the little Basquaise was in trouble, because she 
had three kilos of nuts and the same of lemons, and had to admit 
she was going to sell them. The douaniers told me to go on, and 
announced their intention to keep my companion at the frontier 
station for the night. But they didn’t. At that I lost my temper 
and stumbled over my French ; they thought I was Spanish, and 
were angry, too. I said I was English, and then they were amused. 
On the strength of this, the two of us were allowed to go on again, 
still clutching our contraband goods. We rode back happily through 
the woods. My fellow-smuggler told me about herself. She was 
an orphan, adopted by the State, and living with the family of a 
farmer on the hill above my inn. She was going to leave school in 
a year, and then—? 

At this point two more officials appeared on the road, and wanted 
to examine our sacks ; but fortunately one of them was the police- 
man who lived opposite us in the village, and whose little girl played 
with the twins whom I nursery-maided. We exchanged amiabilities ; 
and he let us pass. Soon we were back in the village again. At 
the inn I stopped ; my companion rode on. There was a little stir 
of excitement on the porch at my arrival ; the two little girls who 
were my charges ran forward and hugged me as hard at if I had been 

eall the way to the North Pole and back again. Their mother followed 
more decorously, and we unloaded the oranges and sardines and 
wine and rice under the plane trees. The two women were still 
knitting, and soon I was back in my place beside them. It was 
scarcely three hours since I had left. The innkeeper brought us ail 
vermouth. He was the roi de contrebandiers of the whole country- 
side ; he travelled calmly by night in a small black van, and made 
(reputedly) big deals in Pernod and rice with the Spaniards. Some- 
times I watched from my window in the moonlight. I heard the 
grinding of his brakes, and saw him unload mysterious sacks and 
bales in a very business-like manner. But for me the venture into 
Spain had been an excitement, an adventure, to be wrapped in the 
cotton-wool of pleasant memories, and such it still remains. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WENT to Grenoble last week to attend the six-hundredth 

anniversary of the incorporation of the Dauphiné in France. I 

am unaware of the reasons for which in 1349 Count Humbert, 
Dauphin of the Viennois, sold his magnificent lands to Charles de 
Valois, King of France. In spite of repeated enquiries made on the 
spot, I remain ignorant of the circumstances which induced the 
Counts of an inland mountain province to adopt as their title the 
name of a large Mediterranean fish ; nor is it clear to me why, 
when Charles de Valois had bought the Dauphiné, he conferred that 
curious title upon his eldest son. All that the Grenoblois could 
tell me was that many eminent men had devoted their lives to the 
study of this problem and that there existed a learned paper upon 
the nature and the origins of the title Dauphin composed some 
years ago by Monsieur Prudhomme. Art is long and life is short 
and I do not propose to consult the work of Monsieur Prudhomme ; 
the day will come when one of those people who collect odd facts, 
as other people collect snuff-boxes or green ivory, will explain to 
me the origins of the word Dauphin and will conclude his explana- 
tion with the wounding, but in such people habitual, phrase: “I 
thought everyone knew that.” My ignorance of the facts and 
circumstances did not preclude me from sharing the pleasure which 
the people of the Dauphiné found in their celebration of an event 
which took place six hundred years ago. The sun shone, there were 
flags on the public buildings, the professors and doctors of the 
University walked in procession through the streets clad in the most 
beautiful togas, the Mayor entertained us with an oration and 
champagne, and there was an excellent banquet which lasted for 
two hours and a half. It was an auspicious and enjoyable occasion, 
and all those who took part in it, and who profited by the lavish 
hospitality of their French hosts, were warm with satisfaction at 
the thought that the Dauphin of the Viennois sold his possessions 
to the House of Valois in 1349. 

® * * * 


I have for long cherished a special affection for the city and 
university of Grenoble. It is a gay and pretty town, its gardens 
spreading outwards along the valley of the Isére, its approaches 
flanked by precipices and backed by the great ridge of the Belle- 
donne Alps. Its climate and vegetation combine the lush richness 
of the Alpine type with a touch here and there of the aromatic 
scents and the glowing light of Provence. It was the home of 
Bayard, of Champollion, of Stendhal. The latter, it is true, is not 
warmly regarded by the Grenoblois, since his loathing of his own 
father and of his aunt Séraphie induced him to depict his native 
city (in La Vie de Henri Brulard) in terms too disparaging to be 
disregarded or forgotten. Yet there is a special Beyle museum 
at Grenoble which contains a portrait of Stendhal in full consular 
uniform and many of his illegible manuscripts. In spite of what 
Stendhal wrote, Grenoble has always been a centre of high intellec- 
tual activity and of a virile and combatant liberalism. The 
Grenoblois were among the first to acclaim the French Revolution, 
it was on the outskirts of Grenoble that Napoleon gained his initial 
and decisive triumph during the Hundred Days, and during the 
Italian and German occupations in the last war the citizens of 
that sturdy town were active in flouting the invader and in 
Organising resistance in the Vercors. The University has always 
attracted a large number of foreign students and holds a high place 
today in the academic world. I like southern cities which are old, 
active, tough and gentle. 

* - * . 


In the spring of 1940, during the last few days of the phoney war, 
i to Grenoble and gave a lecture in the amphitheatre of the 
University. We were expecting at the time that the solemn pause 
Which had lasted through the winter of 1939 could not for long be 
prolonged and that with the melting of the snows some highly 
Organised attack would be delivered. We did not foresee that the 
onrush of the German armoured forces would carry them within 


a few weeks through Belgium and Holland and down to the 
Pyrenees ; but we were certainly conscious of a hush before an 
impending storm and our nerves were strained. The students on 
the afternoon of my lecture were crowded upon the rising tiers of 
the amphitheatre, and the heads of those on the top tier were out- 
lined against the bright windows behind. It is a tradition among 
the Grenoble students to be vociferous and amused; they shout 
loudly, their laughter is unrestrained and they have a curious habit 
of synthetic clapping, similar to that which is known as “ Kentish 
fire.” I told them of our war preparations in England, I assured 
them that our assistance when it came would be formidable and 
prolonged, I begged them to believe that the period of appeasement 
was over and that a mood of grim pugnacity had come to steel our 
resolution. I exhorted them not to be disheartened by the inactivity 
which had marked the early months of the war, not to become 
Maginot-minded, but to antitipate grave and sudden dangers in 
the immediate future. They responded to these exhortations with 
cries of delight. When I got back to London I read that Belgium 
had that morning been invaded. The Germans rushed through 
France and Grenoble was occupied. Through the dark years that 
followed there remained imprinted on my memory the picture of 
that amphitheatre with its rows of ardent faces. I never despaired 
of the youth of France. 
* + . * 


It was a strange and moving experience to return nine years later 
to a Grenoble, mourning its martyrs, but proud of the part that it 
had played. The period of the Italian occupation had been an 
almost frolicsome interlude. The Italians had behaved with gentle- 
ness, not feeling that victorious self-confidence from which arrogance 
is derived. The children in the streets would attach feathers to 
the coats of the sentries; the young men would laugh aloud at 
the Italian patrols ; no bitterness at all survives from that diffident 
occupation. But then came the day when the German armoured 
columns thundered into the town ; the heavy boots of the true con- 
queror echoed upon the pavements and cold winds of fear and anger 
howled through the streets. A curfew was imposed ; the town was 
hushed at night-time ; hushed, except for the sound of patrols 
clanking, hushed except for the dread echo of some door-knocker 
being banged by the secret police, hushed except for the distant 
rumble of an explosion in the hills. The citizens of Grenoble would 
crouch in their darkened rooms trying furtively to disentangle the 
B.B.C. messages from the jamming of the wireless, whispering 
strange stories to each other of the rising force of the Resistance, 
of the young men who were gathering together up there in the 
Vercors. Then finally the day came when the Germans shambled 
out towards the north with their hand-carts and their perambulators 
and the whole city burst alive in an ecstasy of freedom. Today 
Grenoble has recovered its own nature; gay, proud and stubborn 
it will remain, 

” 7 - * 

It is important for us, who always forget our enemies and our 
defeats, to realise what a scar those years of occupation have left 
upon the French consciousness. There stand crosses and memorials 
in the rich valley of the Isére marking the places where patriots 
were done to death. There linger personal and family animosities 
against those who, when the ordeal came, behaved with cowardice 
or worse than cowardice. The students of today can shout and 
sing as lustily as their predecessors who filled the amphitheatre on 
that spring afternoon of 1940. But the older men have not for- 
gotten and will never forget. The Dauphinois are a stubborn inde- 
pendent race of men; they will not easily forgive the years when 
their independence was taken from them, when their leaders were 
removed as hostages and their young men tortured and shot. The 
French have indeed cause to celebrate the day when this vigorous 
population joined them, when the Dauphin of the Viennois sold his 
possessions to the King of France. 
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THE THEATRE 

»*On Monday Next ...” By Philip King. (Comedy.) 
On Monday next it will be the dubious privilege of the Drossmouth 
Repertory Company to present for the first time on any stage a new 
and excessively bad play called The Morals of Mélisande by a Mr. 
Sidebotham, whose aunt, one of the governors of the local theatre, 
presides in the background over this shot-gun wedding between the 
arts of acting and the drama, It is already Wednesday morning when 
they start rehearsals, and it cannot be said that these shape well. Mr. 
Blacker, the producer, is temperamental, the stage manager gives 
in his notice repeatedly, and the private lives of most members of 
the cast pass through a succession of crises for which the Postmaster- 
General, who as far as I could make out arranged four separate postal 
deliveries to the theatre in half that number of hours, must bear part 
of the responsibility. Nor is the author of the piece they are at work 
on very much help, drifting as he does plaintively about the stage, 
getting in everybody's way and wincing when they cut his deplorable 
dialogue. It is a safe bet that next Monday’s production will be a 
flop 

On Monday next . . . , however, is nothing of the sort. Boisterously 
yet wittily compéred by Mr. Henry Kendall, the ludicrous rehearsals 
yield plenty of unpretentious entertainment, and Mr. Philip King is 
a sufficiently good dramatist to compel at least an indulgent interest 
in the novelette-ish sub-plots in which the destinies of his less farcical 
characters are somewhat brusquely unravelled. Miss Olga Lindo 
lends pathos and distinction to the almost inevitable réle of an ageing 
trouper with a heart of gold, Miss Mary Mackenzie has no difficulty 
at all in persuading us that Sandra Layton is a promising actress, 
end Mr. Richard Goolden’s moth-eaten dramatist really does seem 
capable of having written the inane drama of which excerpts reach 
us from time to time. An entertaining evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“ They Live by Night.” (Academy.) “ The Window.” 
——*“ Sorrowful Jones.” (Carlton.) 
Ho.iywoop, like the modest arbutus, occasionally puts forth fragrant 
flowers which, unheralded by the usual fanfare of publicity, are 
liable to die unnoticed. Presumably They Live by Night and The 
Window were offered to the trade with a deprecating gesture. These 
are, it was said, just experiments, nothing more. Destined for the 
uncharted wilds of such places as the King’s Road, these two films 
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have been rescued from oblivion by the Academy, for which act of 
mercy it deserves the deepest gratitude. 

They Live by Night might have been an ordinary thriller, con. 
cerning as it does the violent exploits of three escaped convicts, 
Messrs. Howard da Silva, Jay Flippen and Farley Granger, the last 
named aged twenty-three and a murderer at the age of sixteen ; but it 
is not an ordinary thriller by virtue of its love story which runs like 
a delicate silken thread throughout its length. Born to and bred 
in a world as harsh as it is ugly, where money is the sole desideratum, 
where no graciousness or beauty sees the light of day, a world of 
mean suburbs and petrol stations, of hoardings and twenty-dollar 
marriage offices, Mr. Gianger and Miss Cathy O’Donnell fall jin 
love. Their fate has been decided for them long ago, but unaware 
of it they seek and find, though arduously, a brief, tender and 
innocent happiness. Both of them give exquisite performances, 
capturing the half-sad, half-gay moods of young love and pinning 
them like struggling butterflies to the sordid and inescapable back- 
ground of their daily life. They must be warmly complimented, 
and so also must the director, Mr. Nicholas Ray, for his Gallic 
approach to an American social problem. If only he had taken the 
trouble to be a Frenchman we should be licking his boots in ecstasy, 

. - * . 

The Window, which is in the same programme, is directed by Mr, 
Ted Tetzlaff, and in the brief hour at his disposal he manages to 
stamp a lasting impression of terror on one’s mind. Bobby Driscoll 
is the littlhe boy who, on a hot summer’s night, goes to sleep on a 
fire escape and sees through a window a man being murdered. As 
he is renowned for his prowess in inventing impossible stories, 
neither his parents, played most sympathetically by Mr. Arthur 
Kennedy and Miss Barbara Hale, nor the police believe him, and 
indeed he is taken by his mother to apologise to the murderers for 
telling fibs about them. Left alone, locked in his room for his 
naughtiness, the child is terrified that the killers, knowing he knows 
of their crime, will also try to kill him, and in fact this is just what 
they do try to do. The chase down empty streets, over roofs and 
through a condemned house is such a strain on one’s nerves that 
it is almost unbearable, and such is the quality of Mr. Tetzlaff’s 
direction coupled with Master Driscoll’s astonishing acting ability 
that one is only half a scream away from having hysterics for three- 
quarters of this short, admirable, exquisitely photographed, horrifying 


little film. 


. * . + 


A very different cup of tea is Sorrowful Jones, a screen-play 
adapted from another screen-play adapted from a short story by 
the late Mr. Damon Runyon. Mr. Runyon’s characters are usually 
eccentric and sentimental, and on this occasion the hero, played by 
Mr. Bob Hope, is a tight-fisted bookmaker with a heart of gold who 
finds he has adopted a girl of four. For some time this film skates 
along merrily enough on not noticeably treacherous ice, and we 
even surmount the obstacle of bedtime prayers, but when Mary 
Jane Saunders, who is a bit too lispy and curly for my taste, falls 
cout of a window, the ice cracks ominously. That Mr. Hope brings 
a full-sized horse into the hospital to cure the little patient does 
nothing to fortify the crust, and we sink, all hands, into the silky 
waters of bathos. Miss Lucille Ball, attractive as ever but with 
little to do, is the woman who is brought together with the man by 
the child. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Henry Wood Concert Society’s Elgar Festival has been planned 
on spacious and ample lines which correspond to the character of 
the music and indeed alone do it justice. The opening concert by 
the Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli gave us excellent perform- 
ances of the Enigma Variations and the Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings; and if the instrumental opulence of the Second 
Symphony could not conceal the fundamental poverty of the music 
the orchestra was not to blame. Heifetz’s playing of the violin 
concerto was violinistically perfect, but the perfect precision and 
suavity of his style emphasised the academic manner of the music 
at the expense of Elgar’s more personal feeling. At the same concert 
the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent gave 
excellent performances of the pretty Serenade and Wand of Youth 
Suite No. 2. 
7 * 7 * 


The Chelsea Symphony Orchestra under Norman Del Mar boldly 
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work almost exactly contemporary with Elgar’s Second 
Sympheny and violin concerto— Mahler’s Ninth Symphony. A 
similarly vast and ornate upholstery, impressive for its size and 
ingenuity, bh ilf conceals (and grossly overburdens) the almost famine- 
stricken skeleton of this work. The elegiac, autumnal mood, with 
jts perpetual feminine endings and protracted cadences, is only varied 
(and the work lasts Over eighty minutes) by two scherzos, where 
Mahler essays the theatrically sinister manner popularised by Liszt 
and relished by Busoni. A whole epoch, perhaps a whole civilisation, 
slowly disintegrates before our eyes in this symphony, drooping and 
wilting n cadence to cadence and finally becoming completely 
immobilised at the end of the last movement. Rachmaninov hymned 
the twilight of the Tsarist régime with much the same luxuriant 
emotionglism, less complex and sophisticated than Mahler, but 
equally conscious of doom. The funeral music of two great empires 
has an irresistible attraction for the public, it seems—and it matters 
very little that the higher brows opt for Franz Josef and the lower 
for Nicholas II; they both make lovely funerals. And there was 
Elgar complacently hymning the glories of the British blood and 


:ware of imminent disaster as Offenbach in 1869. 
* . 7 + 


attempted i 


state, as un 

The performance of Verdi’s Requiem by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Choir under Victor de Sabata stood out even in a 
eason when London has been glutted with fine performances of 
reat music. What is the secret of this music’s greatness ? Perhaps 
the combination of sweetness and strength, for in no other work even 
of Verdi is the honey so redolent of the lion’s carcass, so pure, so 
earthy and so unsaccharine. De Sabata was at his best with this 
most Italian of music, and he communicated an almost meridional 
dramatic intensity to chorus, orchestra and soloists. I have never 
heard Joan Hammond so nearly overcome the slight emotional 
inhibition which often prevents her fine voice and singing from 
communicating its full dose of feeling to an audience Richard 
Lewis’s voice was perhaps a trifle light for the Albert Hall, but he 
used it admirably, and Gianpiero Malaspina’s potent baritone was 
enormously yt Tg Constance Shacklock just missed the full 
stature of the mezzo-soprano part, though she sang with style and 


Y 


el 


real fervour 


* * . 7 

At the Stoll Theatre Paolo Silveri’s Rigoletto is a magnificently 
finished and deeply moving performance. Graciela Rivera combines 
wn exquisitely girlish and appealing appearance as Gilda with a pure 
voice, almost too light to mould a phrase wholly satis- 
factorily, but full of charm. Luigi Infantino (the Duke) has an 
excellent voice, but his use of it, technically and stylistically, is very 
unce! The production is excellent, and the sets, though too 
smal! for the stage, are most attractive. Don Pasquale has Martin 
Lawrence in the title réle and Mariano Stabile as Dr. Malatesta, the 
same excellent combination as last year. Bruno Landi sings well as 
Ernesto, fails dramatically, and Daria Bayan’s Norina is so 

feeble that it destroys the whole musical balance of the work 


MartTIN Cooper. 
ART 


Ir seems appropriate that Mr. Wyndham Lewis should be followed 
at the Redfern Gallery by Mr. Michael Ayrton, for in their interests, 
4s in their approach to painting, these representatives of succeeding 
generations have much in common. Mr. Ayrton’s partial withdrawal 
from the marginal hurly-burly of criticism has meant nothing but 
gain for his painting. His new exhibition reveals an outlook more 
unified and integrated than any previous collection has done. Gone 
are the sometimes uneasy experiments borrowed from English 
romanticism of the more fashionable kind. What is lef{t—a curious 
marriage of Mediterranean subject-matter with bitter, northern terms 
—seems to me the real and essential Ayrton, seen for the first time 
in controlled maturity. He has drawn for his drama upon the vine- 
yards of Italy, and twisted them by a trick of double vision into 
parables of Calvary. It is as though Griinewald were seen through 
the eyes of Gris. Ayrton flies high, with the result that a picture 
which does not come off becomes a contrived and pretentious conceit. 
But within their chosen limits I think these new paintings do come 
off, and with an assurance that is new also. Useless to decry them 
for what they are not. Their colour, for example, is often a super- 
ficial addition without plastic value, the paint sometimes insensitively 
applied ; but then it is the linear tensions of the silhouette, the uneasy 
mood of some cerebral concept, which Ayrton is seeking to convey. 
Certainly his most successful pictures to date are here. In addition 
to the series I have mentioned, The Franciscan and The Approaching 
Storm are noteworthy in their various ways. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Every year a certain number of people ask me by letter where exactly 
at what hours they can hear the nightingale. The sentiment in 
the seems to be than rural 
The density of population, I think, slowly 
is you proceed from, say, Hastings north and west. Few 


and 


favour of song stronger in urban 


people. the nightingale 
diminishes 
birds cross the Severn or an east-west line through mid-Lincolnshire. 
Surrey always swarms with nightingales and the song has been heard 
in Kew. The bird likes the retirement of a clump of bushes or a 
“double hedge”; but it is not shy, indeed it seems to me to have a 


surprising fondness for the roadside. There is, for example, a stout 


hedge just outside Huntingdon where this year, as every year, a nightingale 
has been shouting night and day to the passers-by. As to the hour, whea 
you come to June and the hey-day of song is over, the bird sings at a 
He is fond of the morning (but not the afternoon 


or evening) when he first arrives. A warm, moonlit night promotes singing. 


later and later hour 


Felling and Planting 
From a great many districts have arisen cries of protest against 


It is, of 


, 


felling of trees. course, always a melancholy sight when a fine 


tree falls, when, as Bridges wrote, “a hundred years of pride Crash 
but I must hold that the tree-feller often has the better of the 


When the trees of a woodland, whether deciduous or 


argument 
evergreen, have 
reached or passed their best, it is well to fell them and substitute use for 
What is important is 
that where trees are felled others should be planted, whether for use o1 


beauty. The solitary tree is in a different class. 


amenity. A grove (such as I see almost daily) left to an unlovely tangle 
of stool-wood and weed, especially biennial thistle, represents a crime 
igainst the community. The land is wasted and the beauty dead. I 


rejoice to see that, in replanting, some suburban authorities are favouring 
It is to my view the most perfect of garden trees, 
fair in flower, often comely in shape and sufficiently dwarf, with a widish 
spread of branch. Almost all the white-beam class are attractive. On 
the subject of garden trees—the mulberry is disappearing, chiefly because 
those who desire to plant it cannot find a seller, and the lack of supply 
has now reduced the demand. 


our wild service tree 


Multitudes 

Country people are continually discovering examples of the rapidity 
f increase in certain animals, rabbits, grey squirrels, hedgehogs and even 
vome birds, notably, at the moment, rooks and greater black-backed gulls 
Last week a striking example of the ability of rats to increase their kind 
was presented to me. A hole was observed under a small movable chicken 
Two of us proceeded to investigate with fork and spade. Within 
1 few minutes eighteen young rats were unearthed, but the does were 
too quick for us. When we consider at how early an age the young 
especially of rabbits) themselves become mothers, it is a wonder that 
we are not eaten out of hearth and home. I have been eaten out of 
spring cabbages by rabbits amd seen a partridge lose the whole of an 
unusually large clutch of eggs by the greed of rats. A continuous war 
against such enemies is very necessary ; and I cannot but think that too 
few people call upon the services of the official now designated as the 
pest officer, the successor to the old-time rat-catcher, but, I fear, rather 
less successful. The most general achievements in this unpleasant work 
ire seen at threshing time, when by official command the stack must 
be surrounded by a narrow meshed wire. In one instance it was interesting 
see a terrier, whose job it was to deal with mice that got through the 
wire, quite touch the delightful tiny harvest mouse He 
demanded more worthy game. 


Mammal 


house. 


J 


refuse to 


the Garden 
A part of the flower-gardener’s art is, of course, the association of 
colours. Flowers may “swear”; but the swearing colours, I think, are 
almost wholly confined to the reds and purples. For some of the oriental 
poppies, for example, it is very difficult to find any congenital neighbour ; 
und such a flower as agrostemma, delightfully associated with its own 
grey leaf, has to be very carefully placed to avoid an unpleasant conflic- 
You have to be careful even with red-leafed bushes. Twe of the 
best barberries are pratii, with its yellow flowers, and thunbvergia ; but 
the latter kills the former, if they are planted, as I planted them, side 
by side. Happily, virtually all green leaves agree to a mutual relation 
though Wordsworth disagreed in his harsh comments on the alien larch). 

he same may be said of the blues, though not of the yellows. 
W Bracu 


tion. 


CHOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FACTS ABOUT KONGWA 


S1r,—Mr. Lipscomb, in his article, mentions the failure in Tanganyika 
to make use of advice that was to be had from Kenya for the asking. I 
have noticed that, in your admirably objective series of articles on colonial 
topics, this feature of colonial practice has never been criticised. In West 
Africa, for instance, problems of administration are dealt with at the 
highest level by the men on the spot at the conferences of Governors 
which are held in one of the colonies concerned. 

Technical problems in a “ balkanised” area such as West Africa have, 
in my experience, never been so tackled. The basis of such problems, e.g., 
mass literacy, is, mutatis mutandis, common throughout a specific region. 
The methods of solving them are parochial in that successes in one area 
may have no effect on efforts on similar lines in another in the same region. 
It may be contended that the integrating influence of the Colonial Office 
suffices to link the diverse schemes in any given region in such fields as 
agriculture and education and thus ensures that a common pool of know- 
ledge will exist from which each colony can draw. I have not found that 
this is true. 

Furthermore, while the project at Kongwa may, as Mr. Lipscomb 
remarks, be too big for Africans to handle, it should not be forgotten that 
there is one African colony, the Gambia, which has for years largely 
existed on its groundnuts. Has all the experience of the native growers in 
this area been utilised ? African methods may be empirical, unscientific 
and unorthodox, but no one who has seen the yam farms in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, or who has heard agricu!tural! officers in the 
cocoa areas give an expert opinion, will assert that they are ineffective.— 
Yours faithfully, W. M. A. JONEs. 

The Royal School, Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 


NATIONAL SERVICE WHEN ? 


Sir,—May I, an ex-National Service undergraduate, add a little to 
Dr. Thompson’s argument? The evil of the modern system of education, 
es it affects the university student, lies in the relentless drive from 
School Certificate, Higher and Scholarship exams to Mavs, Part I and 
Part II of the Tripos. There is never a break for careful consideration 
of where all this is leading. Just this break is imposed by National 
Service and, while I disapprove strongly of the military nature of this 
service, I should like to emphasise its importance as an invaluable part 
of education, which is so often wasted. 

National Service for the schoolboy has been criticised for its effect on 
his morals ; far more serious is the deadening effect on his mind. The 
average ex-National Service undergraduate is neither interesting nor 
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and industrial conditions 
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interested. The danger is apathy—apathy persisting through the firy 
and even into the second post-service undergraduate years. But it cap 
be avoided in one of two ways. 

First, by entering the services with the stimulating experience of the 
university behind and the assurance of a service job holding a certain 
amount of responsibility and respect in front, but with the realisation tha 
the enlightenment of the service years cannot be applied to the mog 
creative years of one’s life. 

Secondly, by very careful preparation at school. And to this, | 
should like to see added a pre-Service week at the university. During 
this week, which might well follow the scholarship or entrance exam, 
there should be a few lectures on the purpose of a university and the 
opportunities offered by a pre-university break and discussions with 
those dons and undergraduates who would be only too pleased to help.— 
Yours faithfully, I. F. THomas. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 


THE NEW INQUISITORS 


S1r,—By misquoting from a speech I made at the University of Edin. 
burgh, Mr. Cooper has impugned the sincerity of my support for academic 
freedom. I did nor condone the imprisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty ; 
at the debate in question (in which I was opposing the Communist 
speaker) I pointed out, that we must be cautious in applying the principles 
of free speech to questions involving treason or espionage. 

I would uphold the right of any Roman Catholic or Communist to 
express his views. Although both viewpoints are contrary to what | 
believe, who am I to declare which of the three of us is right ? Time has 
undermined many faiths and ideologies, in spite of all the blood that has 
been shed by men who never doubted their own infallibility. I am 
prepared to argue my views in free and open competition, without the 
support of any repressive measures. I am not unaware of the risks 
involved ; many of those with whom I argue do not share my basic 
belief in tolerance. But democracy—like life—is an experiment. It is 
not a static conception ; it represents the groping of fallible human beings 
to evolve a social system which best translates popular opinion into 
effective political action. If we are intent on pursuing our experiment, 
we must resist all temptations to silence opposing opinions. It is our 
duty to answer them, and let our fellow men decide. 

But clearly there is a difference between the free expression of opinion 
within a country and active espionage. For all her tolerance, Queen 
Elizabeth had to lay down certain well-defined limits to the freedom of 
action of Jesuits. Similarly there is a difference between the man who 
merely expresses Communist views, and the agent who sells military 
secrets. We should be as unflinching in our defence of the rights of 
the former as in our condemnation of the latter.—Yours faithfully, 

Cowan House, George Square, Edinburgh. ALAN E. THOMPSON. 


S1r,—Emotion, however sincere, disguised as reason, is the most dangerous 
of political weapons, especially when, as in the case of Mr. Bruce Cooper, 
it leads to distortion ot the facts. In opposing the Communist Club at 
the debate referred to, Mr. Thompson did not condone the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, but expressed the need for a cautious opinion where a charge 
of espionage had been made. 

Similarly, in his article in the Spectator, Mr. Thompson was far from 
condoning Communist espionage when he criticised the serio-comic 
activities of the Un-American Activities Committee. Every nation has the 
right to defend itself against espionage and aggression ; but when in 9 
doing any national body enquires into the possession of Paul Robeson’s 
gramophone records, surely we have the right to laugh it out of coun- 
tenance. 

It isa sad reflection on the way we have come since the Atlantic Charter 
that a plain statement of belief in freedom of speech, which ought to be 
merely platitudinous, should call forth violent reactions, not only in your 
columns but in those of an Edinburgh daily paper, from people who 
cannot have tried to understand what Mr. Thompson was saying. The 
more credit to the Spectator and its kind for refusing to be influenced 
by this group thinking, either from the East or the West.—I am, 
yours, &c., C. J. PLovviez. 

12 Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh, 9. 


NEW LIGHT ON HENGEST AND HORSA 


Sm,—May I draw attention to what is logically the most important 
centenary this year; the 1,500th anniversary of the traditional date of 
the coming of Hengest and Horsa—the coming, that is, of the English 
people. The only reference I have seen in our Press rather disparages 
Hengest as a stolid and oafish personality. Not so the Nationaltidende 
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To RAM NAYARAM and his family, lite is linseed and 
linseed is life. The crop from their few acres finds its 
way to Bombay, and thence, as linseed oil, 

to England. The best paints have long = 
incorporated linseed oil; but Monsanto's 
special chemicals for the paint trade enable still 
finer finishes to be produced, and allow the most 
effective use to be made of the available linseed oil. 
Monsanto’s chemicals thus increase the value 
of Ram Nayaram’s crop, inerease Britain’s 
exports and help provide you with the goods 
you need. Just one more example of the way 


Monsanto is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- 
portance to British industry. If you have a chemical problem 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 
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NON-STOP to 
MONTE CARLO 


NICE, CANNES or MENTON 


Whether you want to break 
the Bank or merely the 
the Riviera is 
33-seater 


monotony, 
the place, and the 
4-engine Languedocs of Air 
France the most direct and 
luxurious way to get there, 
with a French meal compli- 
ments of Air France. Daily 
Summer services from 
London—non-stop to the 
Mediterranean sunshine in 
4 hours. Ask your ‘Travel Agent for details; he 
will also tell you that Air France services from 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast 
connect with flights to the Riviera. 





Return fares to Nice 
London £34.6.0: Birmingham £37.18.0: Manchester £99.14.03 
Glasgow £45.6.0: Belfast 4456.0 


5? AIR FRANCE 


B52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0971 








Makers of motor cars, paper and cotton goods 
Sellers of carpets, machine tools and chemicals 

Buyers of wool, wines and honey 
All businessmen can Jearn more about their markets in 
Australia and New Zealand from the Bank of Australasia. 
Current information is available on products required, 
or goods available for export. Advice can be given on 
opportunities for investment and on all shipping problems 
by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


MANAGER : G. C. COWAN 


Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. (Opposite Austr seltount 
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of Copenhagen, which on April 20th published an illustrated article of 
three columns. If, as is there suggested, Hengest is also the warrior of 
that name appearing in the Finnsburg Lay, of which an extract is included 
in Beowulf, he was a very honourable man according to his heathen 
lights, Certainly the hero whg was driven out. of Kent by three signal 
defeats about 455, but could recruit a new host and stage such a come- 
back, must have been a leader of the highest quality. 

Where did the Jutes under their leader Hengest come from ? Professor 
Stenton (Anglo-Saxon England, 1943) questioned Bede’s statement that 
they came from Jutland, asserting that all archaeological evidence in Kent 
pointed to a Frankish (Lower Rhine) origin. While it is probably true 
that Hengest, and certainly true that his successors for 150 years, recruited 
many followers from that area, so that the Jutish element assumed 
Frankish customs, yet the case for South Jutland (i.e. North Friesland, 
the north-west corner of Schleswig-Holstein today) as the genuine home 
of Hengest and his original band§ is very strong. The Hengest of the 
Finnsburg Lay was a “ Jutish” chief whose dealings with the Frisian 
King Finn are described. Hengst and its variant in Old German Hingst 
mean stallion; Horsa a horse (not a mare). Animal names of this kind 
were commonly used by men. 

When I visited Horsebill behind Sylt on military government duties in 
1945, Professor Stenton’s dictum grieved me, for I pictured Horsa sailing 
from that home or “ building ” on the little rise above the wide marshes. 
The place ending -ebill (Old German -bul, Danish -bol) is very common 
there—Krakebill for example, and Dagebill, the latter near the mouth 
of a small river. The Victoria Country History of Kent states that there 
ire in that country only two known inscriptions in Runic, and so of the 
earliest date before the Frankish influence brought in Latin script. Both 


wre near Sandwich, “ Rachaebul” on an inscribed stone, and “I, Chief 
Dagmund” on a sword found in a grave 
Professor Haeberlin of Wyk-auf-Fohr (near Sylt), who was evicted 


from Hamburg by the Nazis in 1936, writes that one of the islands left 
by the great encroachment of the sea in 1362 contained an ancient parish 
called Hingstness, which has since been washed away. (Before 1231 it was 
un extension of the island of Oland, now much reduced.) Also there is, 
or was, in the neighbouring island of Amrum a placed called Kingstgap 
Hengist, Horsa, Rahebul and Dagmund ; the four names with Kentish 
associations, all appear to derive from this North Frisian coast, a strip 
twelve miles. If so, Bede is proved right.— Yours faithfully, 
Woodhayes, Crowhurst, Sussex. C. T. CHEVALLIER. 


UNDERGRADUATE WIVES 


Sir,—While I enjoyed Mr 
and agree with much he says, my experience of the 
has been different. Perhaps it was because husbands we 
when I was nursing during the war that I expected the worst for myself 
is the wife of an undergraduate, but I have been continually surprised 
by the kindness shown to me here. I have been (with my children!) to 
tea with my husband’s tutors, and the warden of the college, and have 
frequently been invited to more official occasions. I see no reason why 
I should have any right to join university clubs, and feel honoured to have 
been made welcome at those meetings which my husband attends. I 
have even been allowed to push my pram through the college gardens— 
in spite of the notice on the gate 

We have found that the distinction between 


Townsend’s article on Undergraduate Wives 
official” reception 


re so ill received 


married and unmarried 
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undergraduates is as clear ag Mr. Townsend suggests, but I feel thar this 
applies to most walks of life, and we fully expect to find our new friends, 
when we leave Oxford, among those who are married, and probably 
among those with children, Personally I feel very grateful for the three 
years I have had here, and will remember with pleasure the contact with 
a great university, which I should not have had in my own righ 
faithfully, Rutu G 
24 Ridgeway Road, Headington, Oxford. 


A BASUTOLAND BISHOPRIC  « 


Sir,—My attentuon has recently been drawn to the project, which has 
received some publicity in the Press, for the erection in Basutolan 
separate diocese independent of the diocese of Bloemfontein, 
Basutoland has hitherto been included. 

The Anglican Church has behind it nearly a century of work in 
Basutoland, but the need for its influence has perhaps never been greater 
than it is today. The need, indeed, is particularly urgent, in 
of the widespread reversion among the Basuto to the superstitious 
practices of their fathers and particularly to ritual murder. The Anglican 
Church would be greatly strengthened in its battle against these evils 
by the creation of a separate bishopric which the people would 
as their own. The proposal, therefore, is one which merits every 
support, and I hope you may be able to find space for this 
case it should interest readers of the Spectator. 

[he Basuto, I understand, are themselves ready to contribute according 
to their means to the cost of setting up the proposed diocese, but they 
are a poor people and over and above their contributions some £7,500 
is required. Mr. H. C. Garrod, 68 The Mall, Southgate, N.14, will 
thankfully receive and acknowledge any contributions.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. H. CLark, 

High Commissioner for 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Swaziland, 1935-1940 
Binnbrook, 53 Grange Road, Cambridge. 


GIPSY MOURNERS 


Sir,—As a gipsyologist I was much impressed by Mr, F. Brittain’s account 
of the funeral in his article The Gipsy Queen in the Spectator of May 27:h 
It may interest him and your readers, however, to hear that the motive 
which influenced the behaviour of the dead girl’s mother was not stoicism, 
but the profound belief of most British gipsies that tears disturb the 
rest of the dead. Such admonitions to mourning relatives as: “ Weep not 
fer the dead; it is a sin,” or: “Weep not, my child, thy tears scorch 
his [or her] soul” have been frequently recorded from the mouths of 
gipsies ; and on tombstones up and down the country the Romanics 
ilways seem to have selected from the undertaker’s funeral verses those 
which deprecate tears and lamentation. I was therefore very surprised 
to learn that Mr. Brittain’s gipsy mother, after the departure of the 
funeral-gazers, flung herself down on the grave “and wept and wept”! 

Yours sincerely, D. E. YarTEs, 

Hon. Sec., Gypsy Lore Socic 
The Library, University of Liverpool. 


ELECTRICITY ACCOUNTS 


Sie,—I am obliged to your correspondent, Mr. James Craigie, for his 
letter relating to the above matter. My electricity account is rendered 
by the Merseyside and North Wales Electricity Board, and the practice 
operating in Mr. Craigie’s district whereby the meter reader records 
the readings and dates on a meter card in the possession of the consumer 
does not apply to this area. In such circumstances one is forced to the 
conclusion that the omission of the dates on the quarterly accounts 1s 
to prevent consumers from raising queries and—in appropriate cases— 
demanding amended accounts. In my opinion, Sir, this is tantamount to 
“ sharp practice,” but what is the remedy ?—Yours faithfully, 
“ACCOUNTANT 


Yours 
STOBBS. 
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A FIXED EASTER 


Sixe,—The champions of the present system for determining the date of 
Easter by reference to the full moon appear to forget that the ecclesiastical 
full moon is not a natutal phenomenon, but is a fictitious satellite created 
by a complicated and artificial calculation. The date of the ecclesiastical 
full moon can differ from that of the (real) moon by as much as three 
days, a difference which could be responsible for a considerable change 
in the date of Easter. If the present system is artificial, what objection 
is there to “ artificially” fixing the date of Easter?—I am, Yours, &c., 
L. BatnsripGe-Bete 


Oak Cottage, Bunch Lane, Haslemere, Surrey 
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n This year, make it a ‘holiday with a difference’. Visit 


lovely places you never saw before. Railway roaming by | Can you sleep on steel? 


: means of a ‘Runabout’ ticket adds a delightful variation 
) that you'll happily remember the whole year through Think of steel, and you think of something very hard. 
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At every turn we meet with steel, whatever our 
work, wherever we live. What then is the record of 
the steel industry on these important points — price, 
output, conditions of work? 
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In 1948 the Government 
set the steel industry to 
8 | make more steel than had 
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| country before — 14} million tons. This figure was comfort- 
ably beaten, and in the first four months of 1949 production 
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his well polished briar with Most steel workers have a direct incentive in their weekly pay 
Bathan Sobranie Smoking Mixture to expand production. Output is at the rate of 4 tons for every 
can retire long before sixty. He can 3 tons produced before the war. There has not been a major 
retire from every working fret and come strike or lock-out in the steel industry for more than 50 years. 
back in due course a more balanced We are right to look on the future of the steel industry as a 
and more active man. Here is the question that affects every one of us. : 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Pickle and Acid 


Tobias Smollett. By Lewis Mansfield Knapp. (Princeton and Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 25s.) 

THE more one studies the eighteenth century the more convinced 
one is of the extreme irritability of that age and its appalling relish 
of scandal, vituperation and abuse. It is true that literary men have 
not always been generous or decorous in their dealings with each 
other, a fact luridly displayed in the intemperance of criticism and 
of satire, but they have never shown so much of the dog’s delight 
in ferocity of attack as they did in the days of Smollett, Wilkes, 
Junius, Churchill, Kenrick and the Critical Review. This fact is of 
great importance in the assessment and understanding of Smollett, 
one of the most irascible and inordinately sensitive of our men of 
letters ; indeed, it may well be described as a principal element in 
the direction and activity of his life. 

In this fine piece of scholarship Mr. Knapp has assembled all 
the materials relating to Smollett which are at present accessible, 
and it is unlikely that his biography will ever be superseded. It 
Mr. Knapp’s book has a fault, it is the generous fault of undiscriminat- 
ing sympathy. One may reasonably question the idea that if Smollett 
had lived for “another decade of vigorous life” he might “ possibly 
. . « have surpassed the highest levels” of Fielding or Sterne, It 
should be remembered that Smollett died at the age of fifty, a 
practised and energetic writer who had probably displayed the 
highest achievement of which he was capable. Although Mr. Knapp 
is resolute in proclaiming the supremacy of Humphry Clinker, I am 
not sure that every critic would agree with him in asserting that 
Humphry has qualities that were not present in Peregrine and 
Roderick. 

Mr. Knapp, I venture to suggest, is not always sufficiently aware 
of the paranoid element in the mind of Smollett ; the element which 
obliged him to spit and rage in a manner so distressingly venomous 
when his life and his writings came under the fire of criticism. 
This, as I have said, was amply represented in the contemporary 
system, but there was a frenzied exaggeration in the defensive 
technique of Smollett which went a long way beyond the manners of 
his period and which actually caused his imprisonment for libel in 
1760. An examination of Smollett will necessarily involve an 
analysis of the purpose and impulse of satire; and here we may 
perhaps question the attitude of Mr. Knapp, who seems to believe 
that the purpose of satire is reform, and its impulse a rightful indigna- 
tion. This, I know, is the usual cant of the satirist, and I tnink its 
validity is extremely doubtful. At any rate, the impulse which 
directed the satire of Smollett was almost invariably that of personal 
retaliation. In this respect Mr. Knapp has to allow that Smollett’s 
reference to the homosexual practices of Sir John Cope was “ extreme, 
even in the libellous satire of that time,” and although he puts in 
a plea for possible extenuation on the grounds of professional medical 
interest, he is driven to admitting that it “cannot be wholly 
extenuated.” 
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In general, I feel sure that Mr. Knapp stresses unduly what he 
calls the “ uncompromising moral attitude” of Smollett, and often 
fails to appreciate the venomous intention of his attack. Yet he 
cannot help showing in this biography how Smollett’s attitude was 
really determined by the treatment which he received from others 
and how the “rascal” of one occasion becomes a friend when the 
occasion is of a more favourable nature. This is well illustrated by 
his attacks on Garrick, which he saw fit to remove from the revised 
edition of Peregrine Pickle. Without denying that Smollett possessed 
the “warm and generous instincts ” with which he is credited b 
Mr. Knapp, I think it should be remembered that his warmth and 
his generosity were both regulated by an intractable egoism. But 
Mr. Knapp’s book is a very important and well-constructed addition 
to English literary biography. C. E. Vucwiamy, 


A War Journal 
By John Guest. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


THE best books inspired by such a shattering upheaval as a world 
war are not necessarily those which achieve the earliest publication, 
It seems as if the choicer spirits are constrained either by a common 
wish to allow their impressions to sink in and mature, or by a 
common diffidence, or even by a common reluctance to part with 
the manuscripts which they have so lovingly prepared. “ Not a drop 
is sold till it’s seven years old ”—and it was more than seven years 
after 1918 that Mr. Blunden’s Undertones appeared, and more 
than seven years, incidentally, after the completion of his Eastern 
journey that Kinglake published. Eothen. By these standards 
Mr. John Guest—for I do not hesitate to place him in such high 
company—has been relatively swift in publishing this record of his 
experiences in England, France and Italy during the war of 1939-45. 
It is a book of extracts from a journal, and he tells us that he has 
made few changes from the original text, so that perhaps the book 
does not fall into quite the same category as the other works I have 
mentioned. Nevertheless, it is essentially the same in feeling, being 
the reaction of a sensitive nature to unusual circumstances that 
stirred him deeply, and which he has the gift of communicating in 
the language of poetry and wit, and with that loyalty to his own 
personality which is still best indicated by the overworked phrase 
“ artistic integrity.” 

It must be admitted that there are pages at the beginning of Mr. 
Guest’s book which made me fear that he might have to bear the 
reproach of preciosity. Stanley Spencer, C. Day Lewis, Stephen 
Spender—the names that appear here tend to suggest a back number 
of Horizon; and then come quotations from Eliot’s The Waste 
Land: “ Wait while I get my copy,” says Mr. Guest, a trifle archly. 
“Do you remember? ...” The same poem provides him with 
the title Broken Images, and personally I should have been glad if 
he had chosen something else, for it would be a pity if anyone 
should be deterred from reading this book by the fear that he was 
going to be odd man out on a specialised literary excursion. 
Occasionally, it is true, the reader may suspect that Mr. Guest is 
straining after his effects, and not always obtaining them. When 
in 1941, for example, he passes some English armament factories 
going full blast, he feels “to an extreme degree the same twinge of 
fear I have sometimes had on seeing a man innocently sharpening 
a knife”: the simile is not quite successful. Yet, considering the 
intensity of the writing, the wonder is that these moments are so few. 

The opening pages appear to show Mr. Guest in particularly close 
communion with the sympathetic friend to whom his journal is 
dedicated, but, as the course of the war develops and takes him 
away from his early companions, his style gains an independent 
strength from his loneliness. He has always at his command a rare 
gift for describing natural scenery and for sketching character. Vivid 
pages describe a visit to the Vatican and a talk with the Pope. Nor 
does Mr. Guest fail in his descriptions of the grim reality of a 
bitter engagement in Africa or of a flooded tent in the midst of an 
Italian winter. His hatred of war is consistent with the realisation 
that his character has gained from the comradeship of arms. Sensi- 
tiveness to suffering and the quick sympathy of an artist give sharp- 
ness and point to the smallest incidents of his daily life. “ Will a 
sense that I am never ripe always prevent my doing anything ? ” he 
plaintively asks his friend at one point ; but a few lines later he is 
expressing a gay astonishment.at the black bathers in an Arab 
turkish bath, “ white eyes on all sides in the gloom.” It will be 
surprising if the last war produces a more rewarding set of personal 
impressions than the journal of Mr. John Guest. 

Derek HuDsoN 
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“Few diplomats have a bigger canvas to paint on and 
fewer could fill so much canvas so well.” —The Daily Telegraph. 
With the author’s own sketches. 18s. net 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


‘The Journals of 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 


(1823-1893) 
Edited by MASON WADE 


“A discovery of first-rate importance to everyone interested in Ameri- 
can history or letters... Mr. Wade's introductions to all. the 
journals are excellent and his notes full and illuminating.” 

ALLAN NEVINS (N.Y. Times). 
Fully illustrated 50s. net the set 
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THE RIVER WAR 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
P.C., O.M., C.H., F.R.S. 


This account of the reconquest of the Sudan is considered one of the 
most remarkable of the author’s early books. _Its lesson is as appo- 
site today as when it was written, 


400 pp. 22 maps 


FISHING FANTASY 


J. HUGHES-PARRY 


“ The best book on salmon fishing that I have ever read, and good- 
ness knows I have read plenty. I have learnt more about catching 
salmon from reading this book than I have learnt from a close study 


15s. net 








of nearly twenty volumes.” 
A. G. STREET 


Fully illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


LANDMARKS 


A. G. STREET 
Fully illustrated by Denys Watkins-Pitchford 


A series of reminiscences of country life and affairs by the well- 
known farmer -broadcaster who has written “ Strawberry Roan” and 
“« Farmer's Glory” among many other books. 12s. 6d. net 


WHEN THE 
MOUNTAIN FELL 


C-F. RAMUZ 


This unusual novel by one of the great figures of European litera- 
ture combines a narrative of almost unbearable tension with a lyrical 
beauty and an inner significance. 8s. 6d. net 


ICEDROME 





FRANK TILSLEY 


“ Frank Tilsley’s genius for a good subject is exemplified by ‘ Ice- 
drome’... It is both deeply human and, as a novel, splendidly 
constructed ... a breathless excitement sustains itself right through.” 
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Freud Follows Christ ? 


Christianity and Fear: By Oscar Pfister. (Allen and Unwin. 30s.) 


Tuts massive volume bears the sub-title “A study ip history and 
in the psychology and hygiene of religion.” It is a translation of 
Das Christentum und die Angst, published in 1944 at Ziirich. The 
translation has been made by Mr. W. H. Johnston. Dr. Pfister 
calls this his “ scientific testament,” and it is the outcome of a life- 
time of experience in the healing of sick minds and souls. More 
than forty years ago Dr. Pfister refused a chair in theology because 
he felt unable to sever the close pastoral relationship with persons 
which the ministry offers. He wanted to understand the phenomena 
of religious faith, and to be able to help people who were in 
psychological difficulties, and this has meant constant contact with 
actual situations. One of the most interesting aspects of Dr. Pfister’s 
book is his use of illustrative material from personal case histories. 

The questions which Dr. Pfister raises and endeavours to answer 
are of permanent interest to all students of religion. Why has 
Christianity, a religion offering deliverance from fear, so often been 
the cause of creating new fear? How can one explain what Dr. 
Pfister calls “the monstrous volume of anti-Christianity in the 
history of Christianity” ? Why have deeply religious men so often 
been cruel and harsh in controversy, and yet sincerely believed that 
they were obeying the spirit of Christ ? There are many possible 
answers to these questions, but Dr. Pfister concentrates upon one 
line of enquiry. He holds that the neurosis of certain individuals 
leads to a neurotic malformation of their Christianity, and that such 
a type of Christianity, presented to children, will be the cause of 
yet further neurotic conditions in succeeding generations. 
Christianity is in no sense exempt from the truth of the saying 
Corruptio optimi pessima. 

Clearly this is a theme of very great interest and importance, both 
to historians and also to all who are concerned with the presentation 
of Christianity and with Christian education, It leads to reflection 
upon what Christianity is and what it does, and upon its presenta- 
tion, not so much as a moral demand, but as a power which can 
heal men and deliver them from anxiety and fear, by a Gospel of 
faith and love. The whole book might be described as a com- 
mentary on one saying in the New Testament: “ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 

Perhaps of major importance in this book is Dr. Pfister’s attempt 
to “ baptise into the faith” the teaching of Freud. This is a field 
of research which has so far been hardly touched. It is true that 
Dr. Pfister rejects Freud’s materialism and his theory of religion 
ja3 an illusion. But he regards Freud as an ally rather than as an 
enemy to a true understanding of Christianity. We are given by 
Freud positive assistance in the deliverance of man from the 
dominance of fear. This is what Pfister says of Freud: 

“It was a scientific discovery of the first importance that all 
meuroses are caused by a conflict of conscience which has been 
repressed into the unconscious and which can be safely brought to 
light through the careful application of a system of association and 
interpretation ; and that the grave unconscious conflicts which can 
exert the most powerful influence on religious and ethical life can 
be effectively combated by the same method.” 
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Dr. Pfister’s study of the life and teaching of Jesus is full of fresh 
insights. 

“Jesus displaced conscience, a strict authority promoting the 
formation of fear and compulsion, in favour of love, a milder and 

a kindly authority. For a purely imperative and prohibitive system 

of ethics and religious practice He substituted faith through love 
and love through faith, where inclination and duty become one 
while the highest authority stands behind both.” 7 

In a long historical survey of the development of Christianity jn 
history, with special reference to Catholicism, and in studies of the 
character and teaching of Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, Dr. Pfister 
argues that time after time conscience, springing out of an unhealthy 
fear and generating more fear, has resumed its power. The truth 
of the revelation of God’s nature in Jesus has been obscured and 
perverted, and Christianity been presented in such a way as first 
to create a neurotic fear and then as a method of dealing with ir, 

Dr. Pfister’s approach is essentially constructive. He seeks to 
work out a true understanding of the place of awe, trust and love 
in Christianity. There is hardly any aspect of Christian faith and 
life on which he does not comment. At times he is critical of 
much which has commonly passed for Christianity, and there are 
many points at which individual readers will disagree with him. 
But time after time one responds to some illuminating insight he 
author’s wisdom and humanity emerge from his pages. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Pfister seems to have little or no 
acquaintance with British and American work in the study of 
religion. Even more strange is his almost complete neglect of the 
study of the Fourth Gospel. On page 179 of his book Dr. Pfister 
throws out a searching challenge to Christians and non-Christians 
alike. “Tell me the picture of Jesus you have reached and I will 
tell you some important traits about your nature.” Dr. Pfister’s 
book reflects his own picture of the character and mission of Jesus. 
It will open to many readers the way to a reconsideration both of 
the claims of the Gospel of Christ and of the power of the Gospel 
to deliver men from anxiety and self-concern. 


10, 


Marcus KNIGHT. 


Russia Ten Years Ago 


The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia Vol. II. 1936-41. By Max Beloff. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

IN completing the second, and much longer, volume of this book, 
Mr. Beloff has rounded off a major achievement in balanced historical 
analysis, which is so fairly presented and so painstakingly documented, 
in fact so good, that it would be presumptuous to criticise it except 
on an occasional point of detail. The achievement seems the greater 
when one remembers the doubtful nature of much of the evidence 
on which Mr. Beloff has necessarily had to build his case, and we 
have here a basis for study of the contemporary manifestations of 
Soviet foreign policy which no responsible person can afford to be 
without during the present dangerous period in world history. 

It is often a help for those of us who find it difficult to comprehend 
a mentality which is quite outside our range ‘of experience, such a3, 
for example, that of an intelligent Russian Marxist, to seek a parallel 
from European history, which will give us some guide to the possible 
effect on our civilisation of this mentality when expressed as a 
national force. Mr. Beloff, cautious judge though he is, offers us 
such an analogy. 

“If,” he says, “the expansion of Islam and of Arab rule offers 
the most striking parallel (to the Soviet system) there is perhaps a 
closer one in the interrelation of the Counter-Reformation and the 
Habsburg dynasty. For a crucial century . . . it is indeed impossible 
to say where religious zeal and dynastic aggrandisement respectively 
begin and end.” 

And he adds: 

“For between a society like that of Soviet Russia, where the 
proletarian revolution is in the past, and the ‘capitalist’ world, 
where this revolution is in the future, there is an unbridgeable gulf.” 

(The italics are mine.) He will be a bold man who quarrels with these 
conclusions after reading Mr. Beloff’s dispassionate statement of his 
case. 

The main section of Volume II is divided into two parts, which 
cover, respectively, “the breakdown of collective security,” and the 
attitude of the Soviet Union to the “ second imperialist war.” In a 
final chapter of ten pages the author sums up his conclusions on 
“the principles of Soviet foreign policy.” A valuable bibliography 
is appended, and the four small maps are useful in illustrating certain 
of the frontier problems involved. From 1936 to 1941 we are able 
to follow the interplay of the “ religious ” and the “ dynastic” com- 
ponents of Soviet foreign policy, of “Red” and “ Blue” Russia, 3 
to speak, in face of the threatening mushroom growth of Germanic 
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R.A.F. in the 
World War 
Capt. N. MacMILLAN 

This third volume in 
the well-known series 
deals, im particular, 
with the work of the 
Desert Air Force in 
support of the Anglo- 
American forces, and 
later in Italy and the 
Balkans. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


The Skeptical 
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lar subjects. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Boadicea: Queen 


of the Iceni 

Cc. H. ABRAHALL 
This historical novel, 
also suitable for 
younger readers, is 
based on the life of 
Boadicea, the famous 
British Queen of whom 
so little which is veri- 
fiable has been handed 
down to_ posterity. 
With line illustrations. 
7s. 6d, net 


The Crooked 
Sixpence 
MAX CATTO 
The old nursery rhyme 
about the “Crooked 
Sixpence” acquires a 
sinister significance as 
the plot of Leo Grex’s 
fifteenth novel de: 
velops. A story of 
inflamed human emo- 
tions involved in a 
frightening mystery. 
8s. 6d. net 




















The Institutions of Private Law and 


. . . 
their Social Functions 
by KARL RENNER, Federal President of the Austrian Republic. Edited 
vith an Introduction and Notes by KAHN-FREUND, LL.M., Dr. Jur. 
Reader in Law, University of London. 
Karl Renner’s work on the institutions of private law is an attempt 
to apply Marxist theory to the consideration of a theory of law. 
The legal institutions which he examines in this book are ownership 
in land and movable property, contracts, mortgages and leases, 
marriage and succession. ‘This work for many years well-known 
on the continent, is now, for the first time, made accessible to the 
English-speaking world. 


In the International Library of Sociolog y. 25s. net. 


Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, Maxims 


and Familiar Phrases 

Selected and arranged by BURTON STEVENSON. 

“T think it is a book of enormous fascination, provision for a life- 

time, a source of replenishment and unending delight. To open it 

is to plunge into the liveliest, the most learned, garrulous, elevated 

and enchanting of all companies.”—C, E. Vulliamy in The Spectator 
2960 pp. {4 4s. net. 
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Kafka : His Mind and Art 


by CHARLES NEIDER 

Charles Neider reviews the present state of Kafka criticism 
dominated by the “ mystic school” of Kafka’s great friend and 
biographer, Max Brod, and his English translator, Edwin Muir. 
He then presents a \ ersion of the meaning of Kafka’s works which 
he considers to be more consonant with general experience. 
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ASSAULT FROM 
THE SEA 
Rear Admiral L. E. H. MAUND, C.B.E. 


The first comprehensive account of the contribution : 
made by combined operations to the winning of the 
war. “Admiral Maund fills in andexpands on the @ 
official record of events . .. with an authority and 
impartiality that are beyond question, It is a book 
that should help to correct many false impressions.” 
Spectator. 
With many illustrations. 
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25s. 


A SURVEY OF 
PRIMITIVE MONEY 


The Beginnings of Currency 
A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN 


This latest addition to Handbooks of Archaeology 
collects from all over the world examples of 
peoples without coined money and describes how 
their money-substitutes developed into money. 
Some 200 examples of “primitive money” are 
illustrated in photographs and drawings. 45s. 


LATE SAXON AND 
VIKING ART 
T. D. KENDRICK 


In this companion volume to his Anglo-Saxon Art 
to A.D. 900, Dr. Kendrick describes the magnificent 
Winchester tenth- and eleventh-century manuscripts, 
the Northumbrian and- Midland crosses, the pre- 
Conquest English carvings, and makes a special 
study of the interplay between Saxon and Viking 
styles. 


With 96 plates and 21] line illustrations. 32s. 6d. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN 


WILFRED SMITH 


Senior Lecturer in Geography, University of Liverpool 


A large-scale examination of the Geography of 
Agriculture, Industry, Transport and Trade within 
the confines of Great Britain. 
With 126 maps, diagrams, and statistical tables. 
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power. It is understandable, but a pity none the less, that on the 
evidence available Mr. Beloff has nog fiought it feasible to attempt 
to connect these warring cross-currénts with individual personalities 
within the Soviet hierarchy. 

We have, however, a good picture of Litvinov who might not 
unfairly be described as a leading exponent of the international or, 
perhaps, “ Petrine” school within the “ Blue ” group, the apostle of 
collective security and of the indivisibility of peace. There is a 
glimpse of Zhdanov, the spearhead of “Red” Russia, the author 
of the curious article in Pravda of June 29th, 1939, eight weeks 
after the resignation of Litvinov, which indicated, perhaps as closely 
as we shall ever know, the date on which the Politburo made its 
final decision to come ffferms with Hitler. Equally interesting is 
the light thrown on the great measure of personal confidence reposed 
by the Politburo in Georgi Astakhov, the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in 
Berlin, and former First Secretary in the London Embassy, whose 
unobtrusive contacts were the main channel through which a measure 
of agreement was reached that made it finally possible for Ribbentrop 
to go to Moscow. Astakhov’s services were subsequently rewarded 
with the curatorship of a museum, a form of “ cold storage” which 
the Russians sometimes employ in such circumstances, but his present 
whereabouts are not known. It is easy, in retrospect, to draw con- 
clusions from the appointment of Voroshilov as Soviet negotiator 
with the Anglo-French Military Mission when it arrived in Moscow 
in August, 1939. The outcome was, after all, already a foregone 
conclusion. 

This book is as interesting as it is important, and Mr. Beloff is 
to be congratulated in making it so readable in spite of its almost 
over-scrupulous documentation. Few British Foreign Office docu- 
ments are quoted, and when these papers become available it will be 
most interesting to read them in conjunction with the relevant 
chapters of Mr. Beloff’s remarkable and authoritative work. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


A Wayward Favourite 
Great Villiers. By Hester W. Chapman. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


Once again a distinguished writer of fiction enters the frequently 
trodden paths of seventeenth-century historical biography. Perhaps, 
like other novelists who made their reputations between the wars, 
Miss Chapman has found it hard to readjust her art to a world 
where the middle classes are changing character and even Bloomsbury 
and Chelsea are not what they were. In any case, before giving 
us another novel, as we must hope she soon will, she has cast her 
mind back into a pre-Socialist and pre-democratic age. It might 
be thought that the reign of King Charles II, where her hero, 
George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, flourished, would 
appeal especially to the inter-war generation, for the mixture of 
scepticism about morals, Roman Catholic proselytism among the 
upper classes and political turmoil superficially resembles what has 
been called the Era of Violence which some of us have survived. 
But this is not so. For Miss Chapman assures us that “the men 
and women of the Court of Charles II are waiting to be discovered 
again,” that “one of the surest ways of getting at them is through 
the realisation that they do not really resemble ourselves,” and she 
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concludes that “our degeneration, our wickedness, our hypocrisy 
are not theirs.” In a sense then this is a work not of nostalgia but 
of escape. 

Buckingham was born advantageously. His father was the 
favourite both of James I and Charles I, and he himself, after hig 
father’s assassination, was “ adopted ” and brought up as the playmate 
of the future Charles II, During the Interregnum, though a Royalist 
he succeeded in marrying the daughter of General Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and was thus able to regain his estates, most of which had 
been forfeited and assigned to his father-in-law. On the return of 
Charles II to Whitehall Buckingham became a power at Court, 
helped to overthrow the Earl of Clarendon, Charles II’s first chief 
Minister, and then became one of the so-called Cabal. After the 
fall of the Cabal he often got into hot water with Parliament, but 
he never lost the affection of the King, who found him amusing. 
But his extravagance, his irresponsibility and his scandalous sexual 
adventures prevented his ever being more than a dilettante—“ every- 
thing by starts and nothing long”—and he died, a spent volcano, 
almost forgotten and virtually ruined. 

What has attracted Miss Chapman to this wayward figure? In 
the first place she could see a chance to represent to posterity a 
charm and splendour which had enraptured such various men as 
the grave Cavalicr Reresby, John Lilburne the Leveller and Bishop 
Burnet. The last named called him “a man of noble appearance and 
most lovely wit.” The loveliness of his wit is of course hard to 
appreciate today, but his biographer makes this magnifico live (in 
sketching his character she has drawn upon his unpublished common- 
place book) and she writes with sure taste about his play, The 
Rehearsal, a skit on Dryden. It is true that Pope’s “ Great Villiers” 
emerges from this study without disclosing any principles in public 
or in private life, a hypocrite, a liar, a weakling and a failure, 
Therefore some critics would maintain that such a man is not 
worth writing about, on the argument that biography :should be 
confined to the important and to the virtuous. But that is a narrow 
judgement. Buckingham after all may be termed one of the historical 
might-have-beens. If he had seized the leadership of the party that 
opposed the francophile Cathlocising policy of Charles II after 
Shaftesbury died, the course of English history might have been 
altered. But after Sidney and Russell had been executed, Bucking- 
ham had neither the strength nor the conviction to rally the broken 
Whigs. 

Miss Chapman is not so strong in explaining the political aspects 
of the story as she is on the personal side. But she would not 
claim to have offered more than a character study, and she even 
advises scholars and historians not to open her book. Nevertheless, 
the general reader should be warned that her judgements are not 
altogether reliable when she leaves the purely biographical route. 
A generalisation in a footnote on page 274 makes one wonder whether 
she fully understands the politics of the period, and her reading has 
scarcely been wide enough to permit her opinions on such con- 
troversial topics as James de la Cloche and the murder of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey. he would also have been well advised to omit the 
footnotes and bibliography, which are useless in the form she 
gives them. Maurice ASHLEY. 


Panacea for Peace 


World Revolution in the Cause of Peace. By Lionel Curtis. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 

AMERICAN leaders in 1787—so runs Mr. Curtis’s argument—solved 
North America’s fundamental problem by deciding to transfer 
responsibility for keeping the peace from sovereign State govern- 
ments to the American people as a whole, through the medium of 
a Federal Constitution. They succeeded because they effected the 
transfer in one fell swoop, rejecting the policy of effecting a union 
between the State governmertts by gradual stages. A civil war, 
it is true, was necessary to complete the revolution ; but better that 
than accept certain failure by attempting the other policy of “ incipient 
and creeping union.” This other policy has since been tried in the 
British Commonwealth, where it has failed to bring about a closer 
union. It is now being followed again by the British Government 
in connection with United Europe. It will fail again ; for it tries to 
preserve the obsolete and defective system of national sovereignties. 
Instead of this we must follow the American lesson. The existing 
sovereign governments in Western Europe must be sidestepped and 
the task of preventing war transferred to the peoples by a federal 
constitution. This would be the next step in the “world revolu- 
tion.” If we take it other countries will join, and we shall remove 
the fear of war. There is no other way of removing that fear. 


(Basil 
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.. Even supposing it were eminently practicable to execute Mr. 
Curtis’s scheme—and it must be granted that, though the analogy 
between America and Europe is quite false, it is now less obviously 
impracticable than it used to be to make the federal attempt in 
Western Europe—it still remains to be asked whether federation 
would solve our present problems and whether—those problems 
apart—it would steer Europe and the world into a brighter or a 
more depressing future. Mr, Curtis gives no thought to these 
questions. If the fear of war is the source of Europe’s present 
dilemma, that fear is not the result of national sovereignties, as he 
assumes. Its principal cause is the conflict of fundamentally opposed 
doctrines which are not confined to national boundaries. National 
feeling is now the one thing which prevents these ideologies from 
breaking out into open war in some Western European countries. 
An attempt to federate Western Europe would be resisted by the 
Communist parties; it would increase our divisions; it would 
jeopardise the remarkable progress already made by national 
governments in the interests of common Western European defence ; 
it would heighten—not allay—the conflict between Russia and the 
West which is at the root of our problems. 

If federation would not help us in our present predicament, it 
is far from certain that it would brighten the world’s future. The 
most frequent source of violence in modern history has been the 
desire of different nationalities to escape from association in common 
political units. States which bound themselves together now under 
temporary external pressure might later find that their interests, like 
those of America and Great Britain in the eighteenth century—in 
Mr. Curtis’s words—“ ceased to be common and began to diverge” 
and led to violence. 

Divergencies would certainly come, and be the source of violence, 
if the federation adopted were of the character advocated by Mr. 
Curtis. Representation in the federal legislature is to be based 
on taxable capacity, not on population ; for the experienced demo- 
cracies “ would be mad” to let the federal government fall into the 
hands of backward peoples, such as the Chinese. Member States 
like Australia and New Zealand would also be mad to relinquish 
their control of immigration and their insistence on passports ; for 
they would then become Asiatic or African colonies. To vest the 
control of customs in the federal government—to abolish trade 
barriers—would mean that some countries would never join; and 
thus no such step ought to be taken. If there is any basis for a 
federal order here it would be a short-lived federal order. With 
no powers except over foreign policy and defence, Mr. Curtis’s 
government would more nearly approach the anarchy of America 
under the Articles of Confederation than the organised and 
supremely powerful Government of the United States. 

Mr. Curtis puts forward these limitations on the federal govern- 
ment as concessions to political realism. They only confirm— 
what was already more than a suspicion—that he is a perfectionist 
who refuses to face the realities of politics and the réle of power. 
Federation is, for him, a panacea. It would be easy to establish. 
It would remove for ever the fear of war. And intractable economic, 
social and political problems would then begin to solve themselves. 

F. H. HINSLEY. 
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Ireland in a Hurry 
Ireland Revisited. By Charles Graves. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 
Mr. CHARLES GRAVES must be an indefatigable man. Fresh from 
revisiting the Riviera, he was early last summer driven some 2,999 
miles round Ireland at great speed (so fast that he seems to have 
mistaken Granagh for Grange on the Waterford-Limerick road) by 
a most talkative Ulsterman. He returned home to write a 200-page 
book about his tour, and) to get it published in time for the present 
holiday season. English visitors to Ireland, both for their own sake 
and that of their hosts, certainly need a good, sympathetic guide 
book. From Mr. Graves they will get plenty of local detail, plenty 
of local colour. If only he hadn’t travelled so fast ! 

On the first page he tells us that “the ‘Troubles’ of 1916, 
colloquiaily described as ‘the Crossness,’ are officially regarded by 
the Irish who took part in them as ‘the War of Independence’” 
So far as I know 1916 is always called “ the Rising ” ; “ ithe troubled 
times,” betweea 1919 and 1923, cover both the War of Independence 
and the Civil War ; and “the Crossness” is a Northern description 
of recurrent conflicts between Unionists and Nationalists in Belfast, 
The contents of Mr. Graves’s potted history become something more 
of a mystery when he calls James Connolly “ Joseph,” puts de Valera 
near Westland Row in the 716 Rising, instead of in Boland’s Mill 
at Ringsend, and then blows up the Four Courts in the wrong war, 
Michael Dwyer is said to be “in keeping during the Troubles” 
instead of “on his keeping” (an expression meaning on the run) 
from 1798 to 1803. And the Irish Guidebook is chided for not 
mentioning the Battle of Aughrim in Co. Wicklow—which seems a 
little unfair since the battle took place at Aughrim, Co. Galway, 

The Irish peasants whom Mr. Graves views through the windows 
of his 27 h.p car cut, I am sorry to say, a disreputable figure. They 
start guiltily to work at the sound of his horn (heaven knows why), 
and they are sometimes too unsavoury to be given a lift. Barefoot 
boys penetrate beneath his wheels when he is moving, and try to beg 
from him when he is stationary. But the country gets its own back in 
the end. For Mr. Graves has conscientiously written down every- 
thing that anybody has told him, and as the book goes on it becomes 
increasingly clear that the Irish have at times indulged freely in 
their native sport of codding the visitor. (The T.D. who told Mr. 
Graves that in 1940 he was the only deputy in the Dail who could 
speak Irish properly is one example; and whoever told him that 
Kilkenny marble is red is another.) 

However Mr. Graves crams an enormous number of facts and 
some really excellent photographs into what is not pretended to be 
more than a report of a holiday tour, and all who follow his footsteps 
must find much in this book that will help them. I only suggest 
that they accept Mr. Graves rather more critically than he’ accepted 
the Irish. Raw_e Knox. 


A Spanish Music Critic 

Music in Our Time. By Adolfo Salazar. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 

THis is an even more ambitious book than its title suggests, for the 
author has realised that in order to understand contemporary music— 
or at least in order to explain it—it is necessary to retrace in con- 
siderable detail the history of the last hundred years. This he does 
with a remarkable amount of learning and in such detail that the 
average reader may find the result rather formidable. Unfortunately, 
the arrangement of the historical material is very erratic, so that, 
for example, we read about Rousse (credited, incidentally, with only 
one of his four symphonies) before César Franck and Richard Strauss, 
This fault of presentation and a remarkably stodgy style, for which 
the translator may well be partly responsible, make reading hard work, 
and may prevent the less determined from persevering with a book 
which contains many things of great interest. 

By far the best chapters of the book are those which deal with 
modern German music. Unlike many Spanish musicians—Sefor 
Salazar was a pupil of Falla, and is a composer as well as a writer 
on music—the author writes of the developments in French music 
since 1870 with detachment, but illustrates his chapters on Mahlfer, 
the Schonberg group and Hindemith with examples taken from 
contemporary German painting and literature, which have generally 
eluded all but German critics. He is occasionally the dupe of Germag 
verbosity. He repeats such virtually meaningless bromides as: “ 
Tristan is implicit in the first four notes of the Prelude,” and even 
singles out for quotation an egregious observation by Peter Thoens 
that “ the ethic content serves him as a point of departure for formu- 
lating the inner dissonance produced by the dynamism of the spirit.” 
What, one wonders, is the fascination of such language that it should 
haunt all writing about the arts ? 
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ACROSS 8. “ Eternal of the chainless mind, 
‘ Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou 
1. Of these John Brown was a fighting art!” (Byron). (6.) 
example. (13.) 9. Spears, few and broken. (6.) 
10. It makes Ma grip cat. (9.) 15. Turn quickly and go with the tide. 
ll. Black flower of fiction. (5.) (9.) 
12. Musical combines. (5.) 16. A salt bear (anag.). (9.) 


13. This might have helped Cleopatra 17. 
not to get out of her depth. (9.) 

14. Leads of weeds. (5.) 18. 

16. A philosopher for pedestrians ? (9.) 20. 

18. It might be pride that lacks ability. 22. 
(9.) 23. 

19. A tanner of Joppa. (5.) 24. 

21. No doubt the Spanish Armada did 
this bird. (9%.) 

24. One French word and another in 
music. (5.) 

25. A little Liberal briefly self-declared. 
(s 


The prison governor's list of sen- 
tences ? (9.) 

Biblical site of seven altars. (6.) 
Homer did. (6.) 

A dramatic stayer. (5.) 

Possibly obtained by the bye. (5.) 
One might make a film of it. (5.) 
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26. It seems just the willow for a catch. 
, 

27. Like other skippers, he should know 
the ropes. (6, 7.) 
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be confused with the wee of 
knowledge. (9.) 

3. “The words she 

Harris, —— 

(Dickens). (5.) 

It spreads the sun-burn. (5.) 

If « schoolboy he should be good at 

the “unseen.” (9.) 

Informs friends. (9.) 

A sign of vacancy. (2, 3.) CEN Niclélt Ie Llolk 
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/" MR. BUNTHORNE 
4% LOST PATIENCE 
au” 


When the twenty lovesick maidens in “ Patience’ mourned 
together because of Bunthorne’s indifference to their charms one 
dejected lady commented (as you remember) that he found them 
no more interesting than the taxes. Less, said her partners in 
distress : for he paid his taxes, and cherished the receipts. (We 
surmise that at least one of the maidens worked in the inland 
revenue and made improper use of official information.) Cer- 
tainly Mr. Bunthorne was rather rum, and it is possible that he 
did belong to the extremely rare class of persons who like to pay 
income tax. Yet he possessed a core of sound sense, and we 
cannot help feeling that had he lived to-day the fleshly poet would 
have preferred to invest his savings in St. Pancras Building 
Society and thus receive a clear two-and-a-quarter per cent. 
per annum wholly free of income tax, even if in consequence 
there were no collector’s receipts to cherish. 


” 


Anyhow, unless you, too, happen to be a greenery-yallery, Gros- 
venor Gallery, foot-in-the-grave young man (which we regard 
as inconceivable), you are almost certain to favour the idea of a 
tax-free income, and we invite you to write for a copy of our 
“ Guide for Investors,” which tells you how that idea may be 
turned into fact. 
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“ Everybody’s wondering why 
you’ve looked so much better 
lately and saying that you seem 
to grow younger every day.” 

“ Do you really think so? Per- 
haps it’s because I decided to 
stop worrying. There’s nothing 
so ageing as worry! Then I sleep 
well, take reasonable exercise, 
and have remembered that a 
woman is as young as she looks.” 
Well, if that’s all your secret, 
I suppose it is what we 


all try to do—or should. 


“ There is perhaps just one other 
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| months ago and I never miss 
taking my two tablets three times 
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% Anyone taking Phyllosan can get 
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postage to Natural Chemicals Ltd. 
(Dept. 24), St. Helen's, Lancs. 


You, too, should take 
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especially if you are over forty 
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But, generally speaking, Sefior Salazar picks his way through the 
Central European labyrinth neatly. His summing up of the methods 
of the atonalists, polytonalists and microtonalists, with their attendant 
advantages and disadvantages, is admirably clear and succinct. Of 
polytonal music he asks, pertinently, whether it is “an experiment, 
more or less conscious, or a work of art.” And readers who have 
been puzzled by the music of Schénberg will be relieved to read that 
“the word beautiful and all that is associated with it was an idea 
foreign to this stage of German music. To say that his 
[Schonberg’s] music is beautiful, ugly or even horrible repre- 
sents a reaction as incongruous as, for example, to say that it is high 
or low, blonde or brunette, green or yellow.” This reveals very 
neatly to what extent most of us are still, after forty years, barking 
up the wrong tree. 

The other field in which Sefior Salazar excels is in his treatment 
of nationalism in music, and especially as found in the works of 
Falla, Bartok and Stravinsky. His chapter on Stravinsky, it is true, 
seems to me full of special pleading, and some of his points are verbal 
rather than real. But his explanation of nationalism in music as a 
stage of development rather than a “ school ” is admirable and wholly 
convincing. 

It is impossible for the English reader not to resent the extra- 
ordinary jejuneness and downright ignorance of the passages con- 
cerned with English music. That a book written in 1944 should 
mention no later work by Vaughan Williams than the Pastoral 
Symphony of 1922, nothing of Walton except Fagade and the violin 
(not the viola) concerto and no work at all—not even the names—of 
Britten or Rawsthorne is bad enough. But it is made worse by a 
long chapter on American music in which the veriest nonentities are 
allowed as much as a paragraph each. Sibelius (who is credited 
hopefully with eight symphonies) is represented as having been 
wished on to Anglo-Saxon audiences by their music critics, and 
Tchaikovsky is described as the “true continuer of Beethoven’s 
Symphony.” Boieldieu could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be called a “most learned musician,” even after Cherubini had 
finished with him ; and Liszt’s B Minor Sonata was not a work of 
his “final period.” These are small slips in a large work where the 
general standard of accuracy is high. MARTIN COOPer. 


Short Stories 


Thou Shalt Not Suffer a Witch and other Stories. By Dorothy K 
Haynes. Illustrated by Mervyn Peake. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 


The Stories of Ernest Dowson, Edited by Mark Longaker. (W. H. 
Allen. 7s. 6d.) 
English Country Stories, Introduction by Ronald Lewin. (Paul 


Elek, 12s. 6d.) 

Fancy Free, Edited by W. G. Bebbington. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 
Tue modern short story at the higher level is apt to be a bit pointless 
$0 far as plot goes. It tends to concentrate on conveying to the 
reader a certain mood or atmosphere, the whole thing turning upon 
a significant incident, with a change of voice at the end to touch 
t off. There is no reason why it should not do this, and, provided 
he author has imagination and a strict sense of what is relevant 
to his purpose, the story will be successful. 
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Miss Dorothy Haynes likes stories which have a twist of the 
uneasy about them—witchcraft, unkindness to children (a much 
favoured theme fraught with peril for the sentimentalist who 
identifies himself too often with the suffering child), cruelty tj 
prisoners, the cruelty of galloping time to a woman who grows bitter 
waiting for her lover to come back—the old fiddling beggar, ang 
when he does he is lucky not to recognise her. These painfy! 
uneasy matters are worked with skill and deep feeling. This author 
gives herself up wholeheartedly to her own fears, cultivating them 
with shrewd care, and the result is a collection of stories which will be 
enjoyed by all who have similar leanings. And what a rich field of 
enjoyment lies in our fears. One should really keep them up. 

Ernest Dowson’s poems are more distinguished than his prose, 
though he thought otherwise himself. Rescued from a soft obscurity 
and introduced by Dr. Mark Longaker (his foreword is the best part 
of the book), these stories are worth a glance if only to remind one 
that he existed and wrote poems. There is no touch about them 
of that timeless quality which overrides the parochiality of period. 
“For once in a dream he had seen, as they were flowers de luce, 
the blue lakes of her eyes,” and “he sought her through countless 
windings of the forest for many moons.” The archaisms of the 
‘nineties, especially when they have this irritating grammatical 
ambiguity, are not easy to put up with. Nothing dates more quickly 
than affectation. One can imagine an editor of the period with these 
stories in his hands, editor of a rather “ good ” commercial magazine, 
The Idler, perhaps: “I'd like to get one in. But no, The directors 
would never stand for it.” Time puts us on the side of the directors. 

There remain the anthologies. English Country Short Stories 
combs the classics—Kipling, Galsworthy, Machen, Nevinson. 
Among the moderns, Miss Rosamund Lehmann (a charming story 
about taking bees out of the chimney), Coppard, Williamson, Quiller- 
Couch, T. H. White. What is Kipling’s secret ? The social implica- 
tions of An Habitation Enforced, the irritating near biblical language, 
here as elsewhere in his writings, antagonise. As a matter of fact 
this particular story made Arnold Bennett feel sick ; one sees why. 
Yet there is the tension, the drawing-on quality, the eye that holds 
while it repels. Is after all the gift of story-telling something, like 
life itself, to be recognised but not defined ? 

In Fancy Free—an excellent title—the anthologist Mr. W. G. 
Bebbington has picked fewer stories but picked with brilliance. 
These stories are uncanny, but unlike Miss Haynes’s they are also 
cheerful. One never grows tired of Pyecraft. How beautifully 
Wells has pickled this fine specimen of the bore !_ There is no doubt 
about Pyecraft for the Parnassus Stakes. Others in the field—and 
it’s not much of a field for a sporting tiutter, with no long-priced 
outsiders—are Lord Dunsany’s How Fembu Played for Cambridge, 
E. M. Forster’s The Celestial Omnibus (another instance of the child 
as enlightened sufferer), Eric Linklater’s tale of a foot-on-the-ground 
family who become very happily and finally foot-cff-the-ground 
(The Dancers), John Pudney’s Uncle Arthur (an elephant), a dear 
old steady in W. W. Jacob’s Over the Side, a Bierce at slightly longer 
odds, and Richard Middleton’s The Ghost Ship. It is just the book 
to put beside that excruciating mattress in the spare room. 


STEVIE SMITH. 
Mary Webb 


The Essential Mary Webb. Selected with an Introduction by Martin 
Armstrong. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
With the advent of Mr. Armstrong’s anthology it is time 
to realise that Mary Webb has a small but honourable place 
in English literature. The fact that her least popular novel 
has had thirteen impressions, while her most popular work 
has run to sixty-six, has perhaps invited the disfavour of those 
critics who believe that “ best-sellers ” can hardly be taken seriously. 
It is usual to suggest that Mary Webb is content with a sentimental 
acceptance of nature. If that were true, her work would be extremely 
hackneyed and totally unlike her writing as we know it. Although 
her characters tend to be types rather than individuals, her treatment 
of nature is skilled and powerful. In his discriminating introduc- 
tion to this book, Mr. Armstrong reminds us of “that sense of 
something behind outward appearances . . . the light in which, in 
all her work, she presents the natural scene.” He then opens the 
anthology with the poem “Presences,” which contains, in little, 
the spirit of her work. It is a forcible reminder of Wordsworth, an 
open acknowledgement of the pantheism, at once intelligent and 
sensuous, which raises Mary Webb above the common level. 
Mary Webb is a poet, and one is not surprised to find her sensuous 
as a novelist. She never took to smoking because she was afraid 
of losing her sense of smell, and losing -her delight even in flowers 
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THE SPECTATOR 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 








Tue twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the company was held in 
London on June 7th, 1949. 

The chairman, Mr. H. Guy Bartholomew, in his statement said: 

The profit for the year ended February 28th, 1949, after all charges, 
but before taxation, amounts‘to £867,677. 

After charging taxation and taking credit for an amount of £53,003 
for double taxation relief, we are left with £449,124 available for dividends 
and reserves. This amount, compared with that available in 1948, shows 
a drop of £42,020. 

The’ balance available after charging the dividends for the year on 
the preference stock and the interim paid on the ordinary stock ‘permits 
of the payment of a final ordinary dividend of 17} per cent., thus main- 
taining the annual rate at 30 per cent., and the transfer to reserve for 
contingencies of £150,000 and to reserve for pensions of £30,000. This 
will leave a balance of £2,924 to be added to the amount brought in, 
making the total carried to the balance sheet £148,485. 

The reduction in profits is in great measure due to the increase in 
the average price of the newsprint consumed during the year, which was 
over £7 per ton greater than that effective in our last year. 

Increased costs have had to be borne in other directions, most of 
which were beyond our power to control. 

When we met last year I told you that the circulation of the Daily 
Mirror was then limited to a daily sale of 3,700,000 copies. Following 
the release of sufficient newsprint to aliow for an increase in pages and 
freedom of sale, the circulation rose immediately by over 400,000 copies. 
The Daily Mirror thus became the first daily newspaper in the world 
with an average daily net sale of over 4,000,000 copies. Week by week 
since then there has been a steady increase and the net sale is now 
reaching 4,500,000 copies. 


CIRCULATION AND THE ADVERTISER 


By reason of this great circulation, advertisers enjoy in the Daily Mirror 
a more economical rate per thousand copies than in any other daily 
newspaper in the British Isles. 

In spite of the great demand by advertisers for space in our columns, 
it has been our consistent policy to restrict the proportion of space devoted 
to advertisements in order to give the highest possible service to our 
readers. In fact, the percentage of advertisement space in the Daily 
Mirror is below the average carried in the national daily newspapers. 
This is a matter of deliberate policy, which we intend to pursue as far as 
the economics of production will permit. 

The consolidated accounts of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., give evidence of the satisfactory progress of that company during 
its last financial year. Present indications are that they have every hope 
of maintaining the rate of dividend at 75 cents per share for their current 
year. 

Trade investments now include a share interest acquired on advan- 
tageous terms in a small jobbing printing business in Accra, Gold Coast. 
Success OF Reveille 

You will be interested to learn that one of the companies in which we 
have taken a share interest in recent years, and which publishes the 
weekly paper, Reveille, has recently reported a net sales figure of over 
640,000 copies, which compares with its pegged figure of 80,000 copies 
in December last 

During the year, Mr. C. E. W. Thomas, on doctor’s advice, tendered 
his resignation as Editor of the Daily Mirror and at the end of February 
resigned his seat on the board. Mr. Thomas became Editor in 1934 and 
during his tenure of office saw the public demand for the Daily Mirror 
rise to over 3,700,000 copies. 

Mr. Silvester Bolam was appointed Editor in June last and to a seat 
on the board in March. 

In December the circulation manager, Mr. G. W. Budden, died. Under 
his direction a most efficient organisation had been built up and it is in 
great part due to him that we have found in his assistant, Mr. A. E. Ash- 
well, a successor who adequately fills the vacancy and who has, with the 
able assistance of a most loyal staff, been able to deal with all the 
difficulties associated with the great increase in the demand for the 
Daily Mirror. 

The goodwill that exists between ourselves, the wholesaler and 
retailer, has contributed a great deal in easing the problems that are 
associated with the distribution of such a large circulation. 

In other departments the team work has beea most evident, and I 
would be remiss if I did not record my thanks for the services rendered 
by all during the year . 

So far as the current year is concerned, the main factor governing 
profit is that of the price we have to pay for newsprint. As you know, 
we are now producing daily a 12-page paper. I do not feel that any 
newspaper management can face with equanimity a further increase in 
size whilst the price of newsprint is so high. However, I am confident 
that though the profits may not be at the level of recent years, the next 
year’s results should not give cause for dissatisfaction. 

The report, accounts and other items on the agenda wee adopted. 


> 
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LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


MR. JOHN E. JAMES ON NATIONALISATION 








THE nineteenth annual general meeting of The Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on June 2nd at Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James, chairman and managing director, after expressing 
regret at the death of Sir W. Peter Rylands, Bart., in the course of his 
speech, said: The earnings from operations for the year, together with 
income from investments, amounted to £1,960,796. These earnings 
exceeded the comparable figures for the year ended December 3lst, 1947, 
by £373,147. 

We have had a record output in all departments of the works of your 
Corporation and its subsidiary and associated companies. 

You will, I know, expect me to say something to you about the Bill 
for the nationalisation of the Iron and Steel Industry that has now passed 
through all its stages in the House of Commons. The introduction of 
National Trading as an element in the country’s economy can, at its 
highest level, only be experimental. What doubt and suspicion it may 
create in the minds of other nations no one can tell, or what healthy 
competition between those now engaged in industry it may arrest, cannot 
be gauged. 

What we do know is the intimate connection that iron and steel has 
with other forms of industry, and unless it continues to be alive, enter- 
prising and capable of giving good service to its customers in all lands, 
the standard of living of the people of this country-may well be preju- 
dicially affected. 

The past history of the industry shows that it has been ready and 
willing to accept, by agreement, forms of Government control on questions 
of planning, prices, supplies and direction of iron and steel products to 
the home and export markets. It has also in general carried out the 
appeal which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made to industry and has 
restricted the distribution of its profits in accordance with the views 
of the Government. ; 

I cannot find anything in the Bill which justifies altering the way in 
which the control of the industry is exercised, from one of agreement with 
the Government on all important issues. I earnestly trust that before 
the Bill becomes law, a searching enquiry into all its implications will 
be carried out, as it is essential that public opinion be given the necessary 
knowledge to enable it to pass judgement on the Bill. 

The report was adopted. 
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which are scentless to the ordinary person. In The Spring of Foy 
she wrote: “Nature spreads her sweets for the poor: she gives 
them rosemary instead of sandal-buds, wild cassia instead of cinna- 
mon, iris roots and ploughman’s spikenard for those who cannot 
buy attar of roses. The nectar of full hives, warm wax, dry leaves, 
ripening apples—these are her commonplaces. The very beetle 
climbing a rough willow is redolent of flowers.” And yet—as Mr. 
Armstrong rightly stresses—she does not merely gush her apprecia- 
tion. She uses her mind. as well as her emotions. 

Mary Webb, like one of the greater novelists, would never describe 
a cabbage by moonlight unless she had been to the kitchen-garden 
at night and observed the cabbage. She watched the wood-sorrel 
at intervals before the rain, and noted the various hexagonal forms 
in nature. She saw each clover-plant not only as an individual 
organism, but also as a member, even a half-conscious member, of 
some vast supernatural design. That ever-present sense of the 
more-than-human lies in the symbolism of the Devil’s Chair in 
The Golden Arrow, and even in human beings: the hunt in Gone 
to Earth. It is, though not on a level of genius, the development 
of the deus ex machina in Greek and Racinian tragedy ; Venus has 
again, irrevocably, found her prey. It seems at first like a pagan 
idea of malicious destiny ; and the characters of Mary Webb are 
often pagan, in the blind, unthinking way in which they allow their 
animal passions to transcend conventions. Yet no one who has 
read Armour Wherein He Trusted can doubt her profound 
Christianity. 

The almost pagan pantheism, the sincere Christianity, and, of 
course, the exquisite observation of nature, give Mary Webb her 
claim to distinction. What endears her most to us, perhaps, is her 
very English nature. JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


Shorter Notice 


[Introduction to Switzerland, 
8s. 6d.) 

Here will be a steady flow of travellers from this country to 
Switzerland in the next few months. Very few of them will include 
in their limited and varied luggage anything more relevant or more 
valuable than this admirable little volume. It is emphatically not 
a guide-book. It does not tell where to go or where to put up. It 
does tell exactly what every intelligent person ought to want to 
know about a country where he is going to stay long enough to 
acquire some interest in its history, in its government, its industries, 
its culture. All this Mr. Cranston deals with succinctly, accurately, 
attractively, adding, to give his book a more immediate practical turn, 
some forty pages on towns and lakes and Alps and sports. It may 
be doubted whether there is any book on Switzerland in print that 
serves its particular purpose better. One curious feature of the 
volume is that Mr. Cranston seems to reserve his inaccuracies for 
his own country’s concerns. The date of the Education Act was 1944, 
not 1946; Sir Norman Angell never influenced British journalism ; 
the Great West Road does not run from Willesden to Slough. Inci- 
dentally the Palais des Nations at Geneva is not called the Palais 
Wilson. But these are trivial blemishes on a most excellent book. 
A simple map would have added considerably to its value. 


By Maurice Cranston. (Chaterson. 





Her Lamp still shines 


Florence Nightingale, revered for her self- 
sacrificing care of the wounded in the Crimea, 
was the First Lady-Superintendent of the 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
HOSPITAL 


Patroness ; H.R.H. Tue Princess Royat. 





Founded in 1850 for the medical and surgical treatment of educated women 
of limited means, from all parts of the country. 
The Government have agreed to allow the Hospital to continue as an 
independent institution outside the National scheme. Funds will 
therefore be required to enable the Committee to carry on the wishes of 
the founders, and voluntary contributions are invited. 

£8,000 needed for the current year. 


Please send to the Secretary : 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HOSPITAL FOR GENTLEWOMEN, 
19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Ir is hard to keep pace with the mental acrobatics of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. One week we find him giving industry a pat 99 
the back for its faithful adherence to voluntary dividend limita. 
tion. The next he is strenuously defending compensation terms 
meted out to the iron and steel industry which to any impartial 
mind look like a gross injustice to companies which have faithfully 
played the dividend limitation game. On May 18, in his speech on the 
second reading of the Finance Bill, Sir Stafford argued that one 
reason why prices were so high was because of “ frightfully high 
profits.” This week at the Labour Party Conference at Blackpool he 
has rejoined the side of the angels and told his Labour Party critics 
that it is a mistake to think there is any easy way of turning large 
undistributed profits into reduced selling prices. He went further 
and added: “ You cannot possibly find any solution to our present 
problems by juggling with money incomes or finances or fiscal 
measures. We need, and we must have, more and more efficient pro- 
duction if we are to solve our difficulties without loss of standards,” 
It is clear enough that Sir Stafford’s views as politician are one thing 
and his views as austere Chancellor of the Exchequer are quite 
another. I am inclined to believe that his “real” views are those 
which he expressed this week at Blackpool, but I am not at all 
convinced that he has succeeded in converting the extremists of his 
own Party. 


COMING TEST FOR INDUSTRY 

It is this suspicion which helps to explain why the Crippsian 
triumph over the wild men has had no perceptible effect in the stock 
markets. In the City most people fear that some time during the 
next twelve months British industry will be required to face up to 
conditions of keener competition, especially in overseas markets, and 
that during this coming period of test it will have the handicap of 
inelastic costs. Admittedly some industries will be able to reduce 
their selling prices from the high levels which have been practicable 
in the phase of sellers’ markets and that wiil help to cushion the 
contraction in sales which probably lies ahead. 

The real problem will arise when these easy adjustments have been 
made and further cuts are needed to maintain the volume of turnover, 
It is this kind of situation which Sir Stafford Cripps had in mind 
this week when he warned the Party that overseas trade was becom- 
ing more and more difficult and that the economic barometer was 
not rising. Against this background it would be foolish to look at 
this stage for anything more than temporary and technical rallies 
in industrial Ordinary shares, and I do not recommend purchases 
either for the short or the long view. 


SHELL’S HIDDEN RESERVES 


It isa pity that the Shell Transport and Trading Company has not 
yet been able to solve the problems presented by the issue of fully- 
consolidated accounts, but stockholders will, nevertheless, be grateful 
for the 1948 report. It contains a great deal of additional information 
and can claim to give a comprehensive picture of the affairs of the 
group. One new fact which emerges is the immense hidden reserve 
of £123,793,000 in the excess of the market value of the group’s 
quoted investments over the book figure of £41,069,000. The liquid 
position is also impressively strong, thanks to the recent new issues 
of capital in London and New York. As to conditions in the oil 
industry, the Shell chairman looks forward to a further gradual 
increase in consumption, but tells stockholders that conditions of a 
sellers’ market have already given place to buyers’ market conditions 
over practically the whole field. As one might expect, Shell’s attitude 
towards this change is wholly favourable. The fall in prices from 
the peak levels is described as “a healthy corrective.” In short, 
this powerful group, which has developed to its present strength in 
conditions of keen competition, looks forward to a renewal of the 
fight for markets. From the short-term Stock Exchange angle the 
approach of keener competition with reduced profit margins is not 
calculated to arouse much enthusiasm. On the other hand, the Shell 
chairman’s confident statement underlines the merits of Shell £1 
Ordinary units as a long-term holding. Quoted at just over £3, to 
give a yield of nearly § per cent. less tax, they are among the most 
attractive investments in the market today. 
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3 iT from A rods. Pop. Mechanics Nat. Geog. Magazine. ine by_ correspondence s a ‘ou the way. and its own beautifully tended grounds of 
re-make and re-cover divans, Fortune, &c. Yearly postal subscriptions | New Courses: English History (by J. 4 acres which adjoin the Golf Course. 
e. box springs, and mattresses —Write arranged. Send for free price list.—THoMAS Hampden Jackson) and English Literature A first-class hotel of 50 bedrooms, which 
seen for folder. Re-make Bedding,”” Heat & AND Co. (Dept. SP). Blackpool (by L. nf G. Strong), The only school include delightful self-contained suites, 
wer, fe kim 106 totteniam Court Roads Wt | FR LooaSBURY RELIGION. rected by | brdsielie, ME bad SRG puemeetes | | Lik “Hard toons cour‘ tre ao to 
es ~. - p= gy Og — Lose Estnss.—Dt Ifor Evans re- arr. LONDON SCHOOL OF Jour wats 57, residents. 
ind Prench, German, Spanish, jtalian. The Pel- news the “amous eccnemist merit tn Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Useum wenn —— 
man method explained in four little books Mary Crosbie on Edith Sitwell’s “* Alex- 4574. 
om- ay each language. Write for, book and epee ~~ , so-teeuss: Professor 
_— arn, uxle usse: < J : > IT -NTS 
was specimen lesson gratis, post free (specially | translation of Xenophon: Oamp! nel mane PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
k at reduced fees for serving and ex- -Service on Michael Joseph's “* Publishing ": Peter None of the vacancies advertised below 
a members of His Majesty's Forces) — — - | Forster on Smollett; Margaret Willy and | relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
llies MAN a mn Wien = St.. London. Wi. we £ meren review new novels. Avail- Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
s St., e everywhere 
a5e5 DEAL Summer Holidays for children at ITERARY TYPING, 1s. 6d 1,000. Car- BC invites applications for the post of 
A Bournemouth. Tunbridge Wells and in 4 bons 6d.—JENNINGS, 35, Sakiee Walk, Assistant, Staff ‘othe. post, Ds- 
French Alps Ss Also small adult party visit- Ewell Ewell 380 pore’. The duties of the post include 
ing Paris and Alps late September.—C. i" ODERN BOOKS WANTED —J. Ciarne lealing with personal cases, the review o 
Rackert. Woodhouse, me ne oe Lane, Halt, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet conditions of service and the drafting 
Rustington. Sussex Street. 34 regulations. Candidates should have - 
NDEPEN DENCE IN. THE COMMON Wer FOR PROFIT.—Send for free guae educational background and adminis- 
The abolition of the University fa 4 booklet.—-Tue Recent Institute (Dept. rative experience, a high degree of judgment 
not  — al one - the — channels 85G), Palace Gate London, Questions ‘of. pe capae x advis! ng on 
ereby 2er anc women Ww nou party questions 0. policy an o oetine nh Tee 
lly- sfiliations can represent the electors in - we Gponetallicy for decisions sala ry 
eful Parliament. The Bridgwater Independent EDUCATIONAL 750 (may be higher if qualifica _ and 
, Association exists to promote experience are exceptional), risin 
rion ature of an Independent M.P. in DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial _ £1,100 maximum 96, =] ry Bs tions 
er Division. The sitting mem- Careers. Thorough training at St. © APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Br oadcast- 
the reti Bard after ten years service, Gopric’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rad., N.W.3. ing House, London, W.1, within seven days, ° 6 
“eS M.P. (Independent) Ham. 5986. Good posts found for all quali- marked ‘ Staff Administration, Spt.” For 
‘rve our brospe tive didate is Commander fied students. Resident and day students. omnowndenes enclose # stamped, 
ip’s ae kn - ‘Hall “({independent) : Li NEW SEARIDS, BOARDING apeuuL. dressed envelope. 
ve th s of national import- Organised in the spirit of t ATIONAL FOUNDATI DUCA- 
f ope that there should be at least one Education Act, Vacancies for boys between TIONAL RESEARC oH NIN, BLAKD 
uid dependent M.P in the next House of the ages of 7-11.—Prospectus from the AND WALES Applications are invited for 
Commens and who approve of the selection Headmaster, HARry Levine, M.RS.T., the post of Director of the Foundation 
ues of Comn der Ki ng-Hall as our prospective Briar Clyffe Preparatory School, Lowestoft, The Director, as Chief Executive Officer of 
oil boy are invited to become associates Suffolk : the Foundation, ts responsible to the Ex- 
he Bridg water Independent Progressive SHRIDGE.—Covurse 28 July 1st-4th. ecutive Committee and the Council for the 
ual Associa tic The minimum assoctation fee y The Bnglisd Scene Cities and Civic organisation and administration f the 
(Rule 5) is 10s. Oheques and Postal Orders Gorpon. STEPHENSON; The work of the Foundation, as well as for the 
f a wuld be sent to The Hon. Treasurer, Enefish Village, Dr. Tuomas SuHarp; The supervision of all its research and other 
Tieainre “MENDING aawetr. nglish, Couniryside. J oneeNTwoRTH | staff. Candidates should have had a wi 4 
} bene 3. — Mot oles, ay; The English Garden, BRENDA COLVIN, administrative and educational and research i 
ons I tears. cigarette burns and al] other Course 29. July 8th-llth Both Sides of experience. i The enlaty is at the wate rm based on the skill 
ide damages r in rewoven by specialists the Iron Curtain Germany, R. £2,000 per annum There is provision for e 
Seven-day service. Nylon. silk and rayon Crossman, M.P.: The Obedient Satellites, superannuation Further {information ré- and experience of 
om socings inv gibt | in three avs J. Hauetes Jacunen: AS polavia. 7 garding the conditions of the appointment 
?. per er Yall or send.—Bett AME Greece an urkey ir UGH th s i 
ort, ge <a Li., 156, Strand. W.C.2 Kuan HBULL-HUGESSEN Inclusive Fee: whom applications, together wie Te seine es three generations 
in an a h £3 10s per Course.—Applications to of three referees must_be sent ae ate 
\ NIATU i= encrutsttely pono 3 on Gecostaas, Aairidee, Berkhamsted, Herts. than July 1Ith. 1949.—P. D. Inw Direc- 
FS es, rom any photo or snap by an e Littl Gaddesden 3191 79, , } H 
the itor Royal Academy. Moderate fee. SOREN SEAUICE: Homi crviL zr. | "7%. Wimpole Street.’ London. “wi From your Chemist 
the Sectme: ss Stibaitted. —C. J., Dacre House, wick. ete Tuition for new exams. 
4 ar including preparation for interviews, y r . r 
10t NEw TABLECLOTHS. 54in x S4in (a) Davies's, who gained over 500 successes In ACCOMMODATION VACANT THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
i ’ aL * Blue or ‘Gree ohne ae ne: Le a ae ive Grade —— ato Bree = AND WANTED Vale of dsl h 
Flas ue or Green Polka sign and 19. Consultations by appointmen or . ir 
€ as each. Linen Lengths (a) perfect -on- detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, NOMERSET.—To be Let Unfurn., 3 de- ate Bardsley Lancashire 
£1 Son natural shade. laft x 2ft. 13/- each school and higher certificates and otber lightful rms. sep. wing. a Village 
r White Roller Towelling (col exams Special courses for inter. BSc and buses to Minehead.— Box 
to Mone, Sas. x 17in., 20/- each Post tree (Econ.) and i Geparate accommodation .! WITZERLAND Holidays 3,000 
a er ue k gharantee- Premier Dnarrry for tuition for Pl Schools Entrance.— i Guest House. Excellent culsine per: 
Dept 11). 113, Chureh S8t.. London Davies's, 54, Hyde Park Gate, 8.W.7. sonal attention £6 weekly — Write, Bro- PZ. 








se t : 
W 16 WES 6564 chure. “* Le Certsier,."’ Caux, Montreux 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 
THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Prttocmar. 
—The Happiest Holiday Haunt in the 
Highlands. Golf, Tennis and Dancing Fass 
to residents Terms from 24s day. 
Full tariff ani programme post free. 

Telegrams: Palace, Pit ochry Tel.; 66. 

XMOUTH ‘The Hard Wa 
ends Relax in quiet comfort, with 
to be temembered, at * Stepps.”’ It’ 
Seaton, S. Devon, os thatched 
hotel in lovely sheltered combe. 
and estuary and c., own 
Ts books. From 8 gns. Brochure.— 
kt RUSSELL Price. Tel.: Seaton 412. 
HAM.- Litter Broos HoTet.— 
. RAC., 200 ft. above the town 
The Golfers’ Paradise, et there is not only 
its own excellent 18-hole Golf Course ad- 
joining, but :here is cutstanding comfort in 
e 


food 
near 
old-world 
Close sea 


duce 
AJOR 





the best Country House atmosphere. 
cuisine is notably good, and there is @ 
well-stocked bar iiliards, hard tennis 


and riding stables. Week-end Dinner 

Dan Tel.: 5861/2. 

Come CLUB. Brockhampton Park. 
near Cheltenham, for Holidays. Mag- 

nificent Mansion with modern hotel ——— 


court 





Excellent food Oak-panelled Bass 
Cocktail Bar Ballroom. Spring interior 
mattresses, 60 acres parkland. Swimming 
Pool. Squash and tennis courts. Riding. 
Billiards. Games room. Comasetes y 
equipped day nursery with matron! 
charge From 7 «ns. weekly inc usive 
upwards. Write for Brochure. 

CLYDE, Innellan.—_NEWTON 


te OF 
LINN HOTEL Small hotel on sea 
steamer and bus touring. 


front, convenient 
Safe bathing, excellent cocking Fami lige 
catered for.—Resipent Proprietor. Tel., 


Innellan 213 


*LORIOUS COTSWOLDS — LANGsToN 
W Agms Horet, Kingham, Oxon. Modern 
comfortable, good food Excellent centre. 
main line, nr, station. Tel.: Kingham 209 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Farrincroro Horet 
: Preshwater, for these who appreciate 
the finer things of Ife. Individual service 
and the comfortable surroundings of an 
English country house R-A.C 
appointed.—Consult the Resident Manager, 
Farringford Hotel, Isle of Wight. Tele- 


phone: Freshwater 312 
) tg o CROSS ROTE, 
A S. Devon (A.A.***, 
setting overlooking sea = chigary. ot 
the loveliest country around peroly 
appointed country house hotel in 8 ac 
delightful grounds. Few vacancies ume ong ond 
cenced 


near Sewers 
A.C.).- e i 


July Also booking for Autumn 
Tel Exmouth 3643 
AYTONS WINE RESTAURANT. 2a, 
4 Duke Street, London, W.1 iM, oe 
chester Square) Dine from 6 ° Ba 
with Wines by the Glass WELbe 864. 
ORTLEDGE HOTEL, yd 4 near 
Bideford, N Devo Beautiful 
interesting and full of character. In 53 


Superb comfort. 


acres with private beach 
Safe bathing. 
Golf 


Exquisite cuisine, fine wines. 


Dancing. billiards, tennis. 4 miles. 
Tel Horns Cross 262 
*‘ALCOMBE, 8S. DEVON.—Tives a 
' Horet AA. and R.A.C. apptd 
side a lovely sandy cove on very 2 of 
the water Most modern meandare =. 
comfort. Own boats, bathing floats, 
Fully booked from July 23rd to September 


10th Tel 288 

‘IDMOUTH, S. DEVON.—Fortrieto Hore. 
) ‘under Royal patronage). Pride in its 
air of dignity and well-being. satisfaction 
in the knowledge of perfection in amenities, 
courteous service and meritorious cuisine. 
Wines for the connoisseur. In own gelient- 
ful grounds by the sea.—Tel. 90. 
SOUTHERN IRELAND, Shelton Abbey 
\ Hotel, Wicklow. Residence 
of the Earl A country house 
with full hotel amenities—a hotel with 
true country house atmos 
licensed Unsurpassed for food 
Gardens and Woods. Close to sea, 
the famous Avoca river. Riding. golf, etc 
are chure on application Terms 30s. to 
42s. daily inc 
Sr MAWES. Cornwatt.—Ship and Castle 
) Hotel On water's edge, facing South 
Private baths and suites; good Continental 
cuisine: plen*y of spirits and choice wines; 
French atmosphere: good fishing 
dancing: warmest spot in England; 
for winter. holiday, or residence. 
rulser available; trains met Truro. 
£7 7s. per week.—'Phone: St. Mawes 


e 
ideal 
Cabin 
krom 


VERYAN. S. Cornwall, for early summe: 
holidays..-Tae Nare Horet, situated 
in sheltered bay, with lovely sandy 
ideal tor children. Family parties catered 
or Every comfort, good food and « 
first rate service. Trains met at Truro.— 
Terms from Resident Director, E_ Car- 
PENTER STRINGER Tel.. Veryan 279 
y .AYPARERS' RESTAURANT. 
CONTINENTAL AND SNACK 
Granville ‘e, Orchard Street. w 
Between Mount Royal and 
Oven 11 a.m, till 11 p.m_ Tables 
for LUNCH AND DINNER, 
Renowned for our 


Cars 
20, 


Selfridges 
bookable 





5s. (No house charges ) 
excellent cuisine and pastries from our own 
bakery Private parties catered for 
rRAVEL 
Contant HOLIDAYS — All tn- 
clusive arrangemen France, 10 
days from £17 19s. 6d.; Switzerland, 10 
days from £19 16s These are very 
special offers. Barly bookings essential 
Holidays also arranged in Italy. Spain 
Norway, Denmark, Holland. Portugal, ete 
Henney Attan & Son (Traver). Lro., 25 
Cocks Street. Londen. SW Tel.: 
(Whitehall 5387/9 
— ——————————e 


Entered aa second 


Portugal St.. Kingsway 


| 
| 





lass mail matior 
W.c.2, 


THE SPECTATOR 
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> 
IR TRAVEL. business or pleasure.— 
or a yh gg I TRAVEL —, 31, ———e 
eechure! ne, London. E.C.3. AVEnue 
5713 Also Sea, Rail and Coach bookings. % s ~ Recommended 
Cw TINENTAL POURS  oby op 
D IACH.—Follow ing still avail- | f A Al. 7 
able. July 29th Grand Tour of France, | ~) Si ey Courten 
Biarritz, Pyrenees, Riviera, Alps Paris, 17 | 
ital “< 10s. om 16th, French and | 
tan Rivieras and Italian Lakes, 16 days, 
£63. September 2nd and 23ra, Spain and | [7 4¢ 1949 Edition of Ashley Courtenay's HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Lice 
fo Vises ; 4 RS, 4 ey I i LET'S HALT AWHILE IN BRITAIN (an eck Pavilion i ened Ee White 
2 : ’ / on -noWw 
aie, Piecediiig Loman. wei. ces | independem guide 10 g00d hotels), increased food. Lift. Night oo i = ex 
OLIDAYS IN. *RANCE.-Attractive | |/%. %¢ from 274 to ‘304 pages and com- ment and comforts. Persor ~ lern equip. 
propositions as Paying Guests in | | /4"ing for the first time descriptive maps, of Resident Proprietors Tel. 6a Wan 
ae at ee ai R ~ -™ Riviera, | [4s sow on sale and can be obtatned from “ Yelton,”’ Hastings = 
M. Guus & Son 119. > heed — your bookseller, price 75. 6d., or im case of MAYWARGE HEATH, Sussex. BIRCH 
Victoria Street. S.W.1. ABBey 7421 ‘ dificulty from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., TEL. Ideal for short visits or permanent 
LIVER's Travels to § Spain and Italy are 68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1, residence on nee tray vel facilities, 
M Olidays « the year Booklet, 11, price 85 includin postage ectric —= London 
Suffolk Street, London, 5S | " 8 - minutes. Lovely garden immin hy 
YRENE Pesca ion ’ Squash Courts, Ten: , yuing Pool, 
DPfessonal women students. tnternat. || ARGYLL. | BRIDGE OF ORCHY, HOTEL. request. May "Telephone 
tam Ba mneéetes-de-big e roa 3lencoe and on the H: s 4 37 
a A cus, Bagnises-Ce-bigette, EP... Cross-Fort William line. By night sleeper mame oe Oe 
OMANTIC HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA and you can be with us in the heart of the cui K wove... CUMBERLAND. Early 
ofier something for every taste. I Highlands in time for a second breakfast. > - utumn are the best 
. Ideal t ——— 
for lovers of art and music, motoring, And then? Plenty of good country fare, eh ¥ the English Lakes and so enjoy 
mountaineering, water sports, trout fishing’ | | lovely scenery, Salmon and Trout Fishing, Wirin fe and tints beloved by Words. 
shooting. There are quiet dream spots, | | Stalking and Climbing. me uskin and others. We offer 
fashionable spas and the international moderate terms and maximum comfort. 
rendezvous at the Salzburg Festivals First- BALLACHULISH Neve... Argyll. Where Write for Tariff Tel. 20 and 221 
c econditioned hotels, cosy country the mountains meet the sea On the - a. - 
inns and everywhere a cuisine that will shores of Loch Leven among magnificent ge la =. FAYRENESS 
please your palate. The unique Austrian | | Highland scenery. Good food and every hotel of the family imme Coe Me 
atmosphere and a hearty welcome await comfort in modern hotel. Fully licensed. ‘ my type. | Golf. Bath 
you—See your Agent or the AUSTRIAN | | Service Garage. | / R.A.C. Sleepers #24 Riding at own front door. Renow 
. ye s . ” ‘ 8 Yuisin 
190 Piccarully,. Londot. = Princes House, rad from London. Tel.: Ballachulish rule, Sowers snd vaperabion, we Poult. 
YCOTTISH MOTOR’ COACH TouRs.—1 | | 7°”: Tel.: Broadstairs 1001. - * 
day Strathpefler (from Glasgow and BATH LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. LONDON, N.W.4. HEN 
a . q [ 
Pdinbureh). i day Inverness, 8 day Dunoon, Fully in keeping with this Queen City of class Residential Hotel, ——— bmg rue 
+ 6, Ya day John O' Groats, 5 day Skye the West. Faces south, standing 600ft. up Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
a oe Apply, Dept. “5S,” Hicu- amidst shady and restful lawns. Cuisine, cuisine; fully licensed. P.O. "phon 
Street. mg oy" Limitep, 153, Oxford | | comfort and willing service are specialities. rooms; suites with private bath = 
‘PAIN _ Balearic na — Lift. Free transport to City centre. Fully Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. 
Bra : — Holidays i Dennee, Licensed. Tel. 5891. Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under personal 
! s ris t t 
Esttase: een, acre, fal, Boot BEMBRIDCE, ISLE OF WIGHT. For Manager. ‘Tel.’ Hendon 1430. APU 
Zoaf Pome a les a ak aoe offers comfort and good food. Direct access LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. In 
Railways.) e anish State | [io beach. Sports. Family parties welcomed. the heart of the New Forest. A comfortable 
@WITZERLAND Guests rec. in la Fully licensed. Brochure on application. Georgian Country House characterised 
comf. and splen. sit. chalet in Alpine 5: CU. Geiwyn, Resitent ana Managing Trains” a B Schone i. Tel ~~ 
wanes. 3,300 ft. Nr agontreux All sports. Jirector. me rockenhurst. Tel. 111. Under 
Witmor_A _ same Management: Cotswold How 
——— rr lO. BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. Chipping Campden, Glos _— 
GUINEAS FOR A 16- n the “ Key” position, uses pass the 
SU. Sas fo Agee MON || te Moreh ei at Rnant tan, "Eg Sa 
very t. in the vear lease apply ior ‘ourse. ne minute’s walk o ourne- ¢ . ; 
illus. booklet to Conroves, Lr 2 mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. pan gh YO iy and too oe 
St. London, W.1. MUS $499 and 6463. peteses terms on ——, — of Exmoor, combine to make cour Ga 
Resident Director, rs. : ray. moon or Holida t 
. , : Tel.: Westbourne 63333 . ‘2 eppy §6memery. 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY . Brochure. Lynton 3236. 
\HIPPING CAMPDEN.—Small Guest | | SRANGASTER. Norfolk. | DORMY HOUSE MUNENEAD. NORTHFIELD. | A seven 
House has vacancies for summer an irst-class af at rancaster , s y appointed hotel, w 
autumn Comfo-table. beds. cod. toed. and Hunstanton Riding on firm sands the Resident Owners aim at the high 
beautiful Cotswold country.—Apply Miss L, Shooting, en tout cas Tennis Court, Standards of catering and comfort. 
Seupses. Coterook Furlong for brochure. Billiards and Dancing. The Dormy House a "> headquarters for Exmoor 
OLI S.—Good tood, 3 min. sea.— is famous for its Cuisine, Cellar and 4” 1@ Sea. rom 8 gns Tel. 864. 
Ph one Ta ee ee eee MULLION, 8. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL, 
one Paignton 5545 4 _ - “ 

(PHAMES —You dou't really know | the SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR. O¥erlooking the Sea and sandy ba 
Thames if you don’t know the upper 1 mile sea. Own poultry, cows, fresh farm COVe- Nearest Hotel to Mullion (18- 
reaches A country house with river front- produce, and the personal touch combine pS — k + ag Se Own 

age offers you good fishing and boating in to make the perfect holiday in unspoilt » quality cooking. Discriminat! 
a lovely settnig 7 miles §. of Oxford. Roseland. (Ruan High Lanes, Nr. Truro.) People enjoy the pleasant atmosphere 
Riewss Herel, Burcot, Oxfordshire, ef ‘phone || Te Vervan 270 PENZANCE. QUE! 
: . NCE. UEEN’ " 
Clifton Hampden Nr. CRICKHOWELL, Breconshire. Amidst quota of = ... pM. nants 
——— scenery a dnt Usk, and Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
Ts +" ’ with s own stretc °o shing water Corni iv 2 om | 
EXHIBITIONS (Salmon and Trout), GLIFFAES COUNTRY End Fy Ey Ry A. 
NTHOLOGY.—Loan Exhibition __ from HOUSE HOTEL offers fishermen and their ; P ~ 
private collections Corot, Manet, families a peaceful, picturesque and RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD] 
Cézanne, Monet, Renoir, etc. 9.30-6. Sat., bountiful holiday at reasonable terms. a 2 just ~ di. the Park Gates and facing 
Ot foorn S. i. Bruton vig” Write 8. G@. Brabner, Resident Director. oan por gar bee el cf the B msm — 
s Ss an Tel.: Bwich 30 , comfortable residential quarters 
é Arts Counc} Exhibition Tue Tate | iy DRUMNADROCHIT ' -_ — _o = easy access to City and 
ALLERY. pen till August 7th. Weekaays ir. ’ inverness- shire. est End. e Richmond 3763 
10-6 (Tuesdays and Thursday 0-8 ~ LEWISTON ARM Excellent Sporting, usse iftee 
days, 2-6. Admission 1s. 6d. Children 9a Walking and Motoring centre. Salmon, MERMAID "HOTEL once’ . meee 
k NGLISH AND CONTINENTAL GLASS Sea Trout and Brown Trout Fishing. for smuggiers—is now a popular: a 
4 An International Exhibition of useful Situated in Lovely Highland Scenery. for people who a reciat ene lent food 
and decorative glass at Heat's, 196, | | Home Produce. Rooms H. & C. Licensed. wy ee eee P 
ottenham Court Road Resident Proprietors, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Ano =: the a of 8 good 
OYLES ART GALLERY. Charing Cross | [@. M. Malcolm. Tel.: Drumnadrochit 228. pars, a * —on ~ a ee = 
2 lnese istoric Beau- * 
ties. Paintings by Diana Kan. 9-6 dly. (inc, easy wiv renwe. Sussex. OLD BARN SHANKLIN, ne of Wight. MEDEHAM- 
Sats.) urtil July 2nd. Admission free. HOTEL. well-appointed hotel of dis- STEDE HO ‘ For many. this long- 
¥ DEN FURNITURE tor lawns and tinction aa charm Beautifully situated established, “— bedroom, licensed Ha 
Gus ©. , —} + oe on Dona foreshore facing south Lovely =, personal direction of Mr. 
. * 4 0! sands. running water and telephones all Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
VOTHIC, Baroque, and nineteenth-century bedrooms Club licence q jE 
nce. Tel.: West and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
Daintings | from Austria.—Arcave GaL- Wittering 3228 sense From 7 : : ) ‘ i 
ome Bond Strett s gns Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 
AMP: mera Seen by Artist, Architect, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
73 —Stu ll Route, Homie i for residents or a break from a ge a ee oe = 
1 )2- samueaiadiinen. All roms fitted h. and c. 5€8. [this one-time cf ES 
‘EPEVRE GALLERY. 131. ~ioe, Ney Bene and gas fires. Beautiful gardens, good appeals to all who look for comfort, good 
seen nok 10-435 fete 18-1 c food London only 20 miles. Egham Catering and personal service Personal 
WF SBERTY'S of Regent Street. Demon- Station buses and Green Line Coaches pass rection of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
4 tration of Hand-Block Printing on Silk door. Tel.:; Egham 197/359 = os. Menem Se 
hon tam to. pa. teeteraare ts SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
tn 30 Hey! until, September 30th avant ear. oo one 4. ROYAL CLARENCE sunny positioned family hotel under the 
ONDON STREETS AND CORNERS.— E The Gateway tothe West personal direction of rs. W. S Sanders, 
4 Paintings by Ernest Amor, and Circu A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- offers comfort and good catering in 8 
Scenes: paintings by Enid’ Chauvin ons ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
Heat's. 196 Tottenham Court Road, W1 | ll 4 + = — of a neg of its climate. el 
: | eisur age e repiete with every modern » > 
M marenriaces, races! MUNICH. and | | amenity Well-appointed bedrooms. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
Saas * Oven till August 7th. Weekd | | Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge. and Lift. ‘he South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 
10-6 wer vesdays and s Thi wedava " 10-8)" | #R.AC., A.A. Telephone 4071-2 ng 4 _— aaa — — —_ 
. 4 ber 4 . a St. uly icensec A 
Sundays 2-6 dmission 1/6 ehildren 9d | | HARROGATE. THE GRAND HOTEL. ©!ass cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge and 
| | Always in Season The Social Centre of ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS | Forkshire’s famous Spa Facing Valley 9%-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
" - . " ae Gardens Excelient accommodation from YARMOUTH, CT. ROYAL HOTEL In 
i cw Et ROSS GRour is ures: Series Single Rooms (with private bath) to the centre of the Marine Parade, facing the 
s ~ interpretations a Shakespeare 
The Picture of Man in Shakespeare's | Suites. Daily Orchestra and weekly Dances. sea. The finest East Coast resort. Cheet- 
Plays.”” by Cc awoo rida ne | | Covered sun walk to Baths, and ithin ful, comfortable. and well-managed Hotel 
A Ha ©. Friday. June 
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